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CHAPTEE I. 

^' THE RECEIPT OF FERNSEED." 

The library at the old Abbey was a snuggery. 
It was a long narrow room carrying date in 
its oaken dado, its carved black doors, its 
three heavily-muUioned windows, each with 
its cluster of Hghts, and its elaborately or- 
namented ceiling. Artistically pleasing to 
the eye were these remnants of a past age, 
especially combined as they were in the 
present instance with some of those com- 
fortable adjuncts which this luxury-loving 
centoy of ours is perpetuaUy striving to 
produce. The soft yielding Axminster car- 
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pet, the easy velvet-covered lounging-chairs, 
the brilliant blaze from the well-trimmed 
moderator lamp, all contributed to give an 
air of cosiness to a room which, notwith- 
standing its beautiful vestiges of bygone 
art, had probably been in the days of our 
ancestors cheerless and bare in its aspect. 
The bookshelves, which down one entire 
side of that long room reached from the 
ceiling to the floor, were well stocked with 
the works of good old authors, contrasting 
somewhat strangely with the specimens of a 
later and less ponderous literature, which 
lay scattered pell-mell on the various tables 
in the room, for Lord Avebury had but 
lately come into possession. His predeces- 
sor, who was no book-worm, could never 
have been accused of wasting his patrimony 
in adding to the treasures of his library. 
In fact, he was a man of parsimonious habits, 
and, considering that he had lived in a state of 
utter disregard for the artistic and the beau- 
tiful, well was it for the present owner that 
he had preferred to hoard his gold; other- 
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wise he would probably have used it in 
demolishing the beauties of the old Abbey, 
in order that they might give place to the 
useful. * ^ Intrinsic value " was his one leading 
idea, and had he not believed that the 
market-price of his property stood high, on 
account of its antiquity, Vandal that he was, 
he would probably have destroyed beauties 
which time could never reproduce; for in 
one instance he was actually almost tempted 
to take down a rare old carved gargoyle and 
replace it by a leaden pipe, because, forsooth, 
the village plumber did not understand " how 
the water from the roof could ever run 
smooth through that there odd creature's 
mouth." Still he had improved the estate, 
and as he did manage to keep his hands 
from ruthlessly mutilating, no one could find 
fault with him if he turned his £15 per 
cent, in manure and invested in Egypts and 
Spanish to his own advantage and that of 
his successor; though they might suggest 
by way of a passing remark, that it was an 
occupation more fitting to a man who had 
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his way to make in life than to a nobleman 
with a long pedigree and a good rent-roll. 

To describe the exterior of the Abbey were 
no easy task, it was all bits and scraps, and 
odds and ends. The centre of the house 
was supposed to have been built as far back 
as the 12th century, and consisted of a 
vaulted, though small hall, which went the 
whole height of the edifice. From this hall 
ran two comparatively modem staircases^ 
one leading to the library before alluded to, 
and to the bedrooms used by the family, the 
other to various sleeping apartments and 
offices which had been built at different 
dates, while the quaint old hall which lay 
between them was the glory of the county 
in which it stood ; and even the late Lord 
Avebury^s heart, dead as it was to all love 
of antiquity, did occasionally swell with 
pride when visitors from far distances came 
to ask as a favour if they might be allowed 
to peep into the old Abbey. The hall, then, 
as it were, divided the two ends of the house, 
at one of which the family for some bygone 
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generations had almost entirely resided, all 
communication with the other rooms being 
cut off, — it had once been suggested that a 
bridge should be carried across, but ever^ 
one had cried, shame, so the idea had fortu- 
nately been given up. The dining-room 
was a large room of comparatively modem 
date, with no beauty to recommend it; it 
w^as close to the servants' offices, all of which 
had evidently been added of late years. 
But we have not yet described the drawing- 
Toom, which, though tiny in the extreme, 
was a little gem in its way. It was on the 
ground floor on the library side of the house, 
and in summer time as you passed into it 
from the cool church-like hall, it seemed as 
though you had suddenly entered a bower 
of roses, it was so fragrant and sunny and 
bright. They were all twined about the 
mullioned windows, peeping in at you with 
their damask beauty, or shedding their vir- 
ginal white petals at your feet, while the 
little garden beyond was a perfect forest of 
standards ; and the G^ant des Batailles and 
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General Jacqueminot challenged each other 
for a prize in beauty. Every vase too in the 
room was redolent of pot-pourri, and there 
was no want of old China heir-looms in that 
pretty retreat ; they were tolerably closely 
packed on the shelves of a sort of old- 
fashioned " closet," which stood out like a 
covered porch, and led into the garden. 
The furniture was of an older date than that 
in the library, which was evidently Lord 
Avebury's favourite haunt; and the whole 
room, notwithstanding its capabilities, showed 
that, save that of the old house-keeper, who 
went in herself to dust the treasures it con- 
tained, no woman's hand idled about those 
bits of rare old China, or helped to amalga- 
mate the works of centuries by adding 
modem bric-a-brac to the store. Nor were 
there any flowers to be seen save those lovely 
roses which grew in such luxuriant profu- 
sion, and on which the well-paid gardener 
bestowed a great portion of his time and 
attention. Such then was the old Abbey to 
which Lord Avebury had succeeded in en- 
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ticing his nephew in that cold dreary Feb- 
ruary, holding out to him as an inducement 
to make a stay there, the strongly- weighted 
temptation that it was a first-rate hunting- 
country. They have both been out with 
the hounds all day, and after a good dinner^ 
for Lord Avebury like most men of refined 
habits is a bon vivanty they are now sitting 
beside the library fire and striving to enjoy 
some of the sweets of repose. To Sir 
Edward it is evidently no easy task, for he 
is very fidgety and restless, and does not 
seem at all inclined to settle down into a 
dozing state in the chimney-comer, as does 
his more self-composed companion. He had 
been brought there in order that he might 
grow confidential, but nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than that he should allow 
his afeirs in any way to become known to 
his relation. In &ict a letter which, having 
arrived by the second post, had only been 
put into his hand when he was dressing for 
dinner, and which urged his speedy return 
to town, is the reason of his present fretful 
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condition. How he is to invent a good ex- 
cuse to get away is perplexing his not over- > 
S.cute brain very considerably, for Edward 
Bazalgette, notwithstanding the catalogue of 
small vices which is attached to his name, is 
a bad dissembler, and, as we know, can 
brook but ill the wordless inquiries of Lord 
Avebury^s searching eyes. On a sudden, 
however, he draws a long breath and sinks 
back in his easy-chair with a relieved ex- 
pression on his good-looking face. The 
lady's picnic, or, as Lord Avebury calls it, 
the " female raid," is to take place on the 
morrow, and Sir Edward thinks he can 
depend on Mrs. Leigh's subtlety to suggest 
a mode of deliverance from his present 
emergency. Oh! the scheming of women, 
how often it prevents a man from speaking 
out, and gives him an anodyne when his 
system requires a tonic to restore it to a 
healthy tone! Bertha was very fond of 
anodynes, she went on soothing and quieting 
both herself and others, as though she were 
quite imconscious that a day must arrive 
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i^rhen the fever would assert itself, notwith- 
standing her composing draughts. 

The next day when she arrived, freighted* 
with smiles, at the Abbey, she at once 
detected the perturbed look on Sir Edward's 
face; and having, from a few hastily- 
whispered words, learnt the cause of 
his trouble, she took him forthwith under 
her especial protection, and bade him 
hand over all his affairs into her manage- 
ment. 

"Jews and money-lenders are not fit 
people for you to speak to, my dear Mrs. 
Leigh, and, gladly as I would have all this 
hateful business settled, I cannot condescend 
to the unmanly action of using you for an 
-agent." 

" Then my dear boy, there is nothing for 
it but to make a clean breast of the matter, 
and confess the catalogue of your pecca- 
dilloes to Lord Avebury." 

" Impossible ! it is not to be thought of 
for a moment," he cried impetuously; "my 
uncle is the very last person on earth whom 
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I wish to become acquainted with my diffi- 
culties." 

" Then let me help you." 

" So far. I shall only be too thankful 
if you will get me away from the Abbey and 
back to town to-night ; once back in London 
I will see if I cannot contrive to thread the 
labyrinth for myself." 

Bertha gave her usual little shrug. 

"You will have to come to me, yet," she 
said somewhat pettishly, " but do not let us 
talk any more now, our private conversation 
is causing attention, — here comes MarciaV 
with a very inquiring look on her face." 

" Confound that woman, her tongue is a 
perfect scourge," he answered snappishly as 
he turned to walk away; but Bertha's little 
gloved hand touched his arm. 

"Make a friend of her," she said, "it 
were a wise move." 

It was one of those very rare occasions on 
which Bertha's heart spoke, and in recom- 
mending Sir Edward to make a friend of 
Marcia Fenton, she was advising him for 
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his good ; probably, when she came to think 
the matter over in the privacy of her own 
apartment, she would decide that it were 
wiser to separate them. For the time, how- 
ever, her attention was taken ap by other 
matters more interesting to her than were 
even Sir Edward's affairs, in which she 
would insist so pertinaciously in involving 
herself. The party was to wander about 
and become acquainted with the beauties 
and antiquities of the Abbey, before they 
all met for luncheon in the large dining- 
room. Bertha turned round after her con- 
versation with Sir Edward, fondly and cer- 
tainly hoping that Lord Avebury himself 
would be her own especial cicerone, but she 
found herself left to the companionship of 
Marcia Fenton and a dronish sort of man, 
who, by way of gratitude to the money- 
lender's daughter for a good turn she had 
once done him with her father, had consti- 
tuted himself her attache on the present 
occasion. There was a good deal of the 
tigress in Bertha's composition, her velvetjr ' 
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«kin and soft gentle ways only made the 
analogy more striking ; at this moment she 
felt desperately inclined to spring. Neglect, 
to a woman, invariably carries with it a 
fiharp sting ; but while many natures learn 
to bear it with patient silence, with others the 
poison permeates through their frame till it 
l)ecomes a passion which neither halts nor 
l)lenches. Woe be to the man who arouses 
the spirit of revenge in a woman^s heart — 
a woman, too, possessed of all the attributes 
^nd capabilities of Bertha Leigh. 

For a moment only, she glared roimd 
:angrily when she found herself deserted, 
then she was once more on her guard, and 
accompanied Miss Fenton and her cavalier 
on their walk, to all outward appearance in 
A perfectly unruffled state. Occasionally 
fihe was a little absent, and gave somewhat 
incoherent answers to their remarks, but 
no wonder, for truth being told, her nerves 
^ere on the strain. 

" Where could Lord Avebury be ? Why 
lad he brought her there ? What a farce 
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the whole thing was, to lure her all the way 
from town to see that stupid place, and then 
to waste the precious hours doing civilities^ 
to a set of people for whom he cared 
nothing ! " 

Such were the thoughts which chased 
each other through Bertha's brain ; it never 
occurred to her to remember that she had 
had very little to do with to-day's party, 
and that it had by no means been arranged 
for her especial benefit. 

"Well, I must say this is a jolly old 
house, so full of comers and nooks. Why 
it's quite the scene of a sensation drama 1 
Should not you like to play the heroine, eh, 
Bertha?" cried Marcia at last, probing quite 
unintentionally an open wound; a thing the 
good natured Marcia would not have done 
for the world had she known it, only some- 
how she never could contrive to see the 
dangerous bits in life. Bertha, however, 
was seldom taken at a disadvantage. 

"I prefer burlesque to melodrama, it is- 
more amusing," she said curtly. 
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" Mrs. Leigh is right," drawled out the 
dronish man. " Tragedy is a bore, as I know 
by experience.'' 

" Good gracious ! " cried Marcia. " You 
don't mean to say you have tried it in your 
own august person." 

"Miss Fenton, this is past a joking 
matter. Did not you yourself help me out 
of my difficulties when they presented no 
alternative but a hempen rope ? " 

Marcia's loud laugh echoed through the 
old house. 

"Oh! that is what you call tragedy, — 
upon my word there was a strong flavour of 
the burlesque about that little episode." 

"What is fun to one, is death and de- 
struction to another," he said tritely, 
assuming the while a grave solemn expres- 
sion, as though he had just discovered and 
were propounding a new and startling truth. 

" Ah ! I see, you go in for studying the 
philosophy of life," she answered in that 
mocking tone of hers, which made her, not^ 
withstanding her good humour, rather 
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dreaded than loved by her associates. " If 
it were in my power I would have you 
appointed lecturer to a certain ladjes' club, 
which is in formation in a quarter I wot 
of." 

" That would, indeed, be overwhelming 
me with too much favour," he said bowing 
«tiffly. 

Miss Fenton's cavalier belonged to that 
class of men whom women designate as fools 
and make butts of, but nevertheless he 
had enough sense to be imcomfortably aware 
that she was poking fan at him. 

"By the by. Bertha," she continued, 
paying but little attention to her male 
attendant, " will you join the club? I have 
given my name." 

^' Certainly not," said Mrs. Leigh with a 
little forced laugh, " I abominate the 
woman's rights question, as you know. I 
do not for a moment imagine that any ladies' 
club, would make up to me in privileges for 
those I should lose by asserting that I really 
have any of my own. As it is, women 
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have themselves to blame that they do not 
receive firom the other sex the amount of 
attention and respect which is their due." 

" Good gracious ! Well, I never thought 
of it in that light, but then you see every 
one does not live on homage as you do. 
Some of us, thank goodness, can shift for 
ourselves, and it would not turn our hair 
grey or our tempers sour if we had not 
perpetually fifty lovers at our heels, warbling 
their little nothings out of tune." 

The gentleman in attendance laughed, he 
failed to seize altogether the point of Miss 
Fenton's remarks, but he saw from the ex- 
pression of Mrs. Leigh's face that she had j j. 
been hit, and he fully appreciated the transfer 
of Miss Fenton's haphazard speeches from 
himself to Bertha. 

The prick of a needle may kill if the 
human body be in an unhealthy state, so a 
random word may upset the balance if the 
mind be quivering and ill at ease. 

Bertha had been walking beside her two 
companions for the last half-hour, hearing 
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occasionally what they said, but, for the 
most part, fanning up the flame of jealousy 
.and revenge which Lord Avebury 's desertion 
of her had ignited. She gave a little gasp 
when Marcia had done speaking. "They 

• 

l)oth then knew her weakness, and were 
laughing at her," she thought. She did not 
faint — it was not one of her resources, she 
was too plump to make it quite becoming ; 
besides, as we know, she was fond of tears, 
«o she gave a little hysterical sob and buried 
her face in her lace handkerchief. 

The heat could scarcely be given as a 
reason, but the journey, the fatigue — in fact, 
the usual platitudes were at once suggested ; 
and on this occasion, perhaps, with truth, 
when we consider that so far it had all been 
undertaken— for nothing. 

The intelligence that Mrs. Leigh was ill 
and greatly overcome, was soon circulated 
through the little party ; and many were the 
inquiries and suggestions which it evoked, 
l)ut still the master of the house did not 
appear — surely some very pressing engage- 
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ment must have been occupying his time, or 
he would scarcely have been so remiss in 
his duties as a host. 

Into the pretty drawing-room, bereft 
though of its summer roses, did Marcia 
conduct Mrs. Leigh, who begged to be left 
quite alone for ten minutes that she might, 
if possible, recover her composure and her 
spirits. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



LANCES IN AMBUSH. 



Lord Aveburt was standing beside an old 
Eoman well, which was about half a mile 
from the house, and which, from its antiquity 
and its sequestered position, was the favour- 
ite resort of all visitors to the Abbey. His 
companion on the present occasion was 
Pettita St. Orme, who, totally unaware of 
the storm which any monopoly of the lord of 
the Abbey would raise in her friend Mrs. 
Leigh's breast, was amusing herself after her 
somewhat childish buoyant fashion Occa- 
sionally she passed Sir Edward and his uncle 
in review in her mind, and the nephew 
decidedly lost ground in the comparison. 

c2 
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Could Bertha Leigh have seen them as 
they lingered together there by the old 
well, Pettita's chance of success in life 
under her guiding auspices would have 
been but a poor one. Pettita was sitting 
carelessly playing with the water as she 
talked, and, having quite got rid of all her 
temporary shyness and reserve, was giving 
her companion one of her glowing slightly 
exaggerated accounts. The topic was her 
own life ; and the way in which she graphi- 
cally related how she had longed to be great 
and rich, and how she had selected the stage 
as a means, and then the despairing voice in 
which she told of her disappointment when 
both Mrs. Kelly and Margaret so strenuously 
opposed it, showed that Pettita would 
scarcely have failed to make her mark 
in a public career. But, oh ! how well it 
was that Margaret's sensitive ears were not 
condemned to listen to those confidences to 
a man, and almost a stranger too I On Lord 
Avebury, however, they had no shocking 
effect ; he was a cosmopolitan, as far as cos- 
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mopolitanism can be linked with aristocracy ; 
at all events, he had no narrow views. But, 
nevertheless, he was somewhat hla8e\ and 
Pettita's freshness, her entire want of know- 
ledge of the ins and outs of life, and of the 
prescribed rules which conventionaUty de- 
mands for a woman, charmed him not a 
little. Of feminine creatures of Bertha 
Leigh's calibre society provided enough and 
to spare, but ingenuousness was too rare in 
this century to be passed lightly by; and 
regardless of Mrs. Leigh's anger, which he 
folly anticipated but resolved to brave, he 
allowed himself to be amused by Pettita's 
lively prattle ; totally disregarding the fact 
of how much her worldly interests might 
be injured if she incurred Mrs. Leigh's 
mortal displeasure. 

She has told the tale of her young life ; 
she has sketched with a few vivid strokes 
Margaret's character as, I fear, we shall fail 
to reproduce it here; she has given Sir 
Edward some passing lashes ; affectionately 
laughed at ^ dear old Dick ' and his foibles; in 
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fact, Lord Avebiiry is au courant with all 
there is to tell, and he looks down paternally 
on the fair child as she sits dabbling her 
dainty hands in the ever-running water. 
On a sudden he asks her if she will trust 
him. Pettita looks up and laughs, she does 
not quite understand the question, perhaps 
his lordship scarcely did himself ; however, 
he began to quote a living poet, — Lord 
Avebury had a graceful manner of quoting. 

** * Years probably have graved their passage on my 
brow, 
Lips turn more rarely red, eyes sparkle less than 

erst; 
Such tribute body pays to time.' " 

'^ Does that mean that you want me to 
think you old? because I don't,'' cried 
Pettita, jumping up. "The mind must 
have a good deal to do with the body. 
Don't you think so ? Now, I am sure, if I 
live to be ninety I shall never feel old ; and 
Madge is an antiquated spinster a;t four-and- 
twenty." 

" But then she has had onerous duties to 
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perform. Has she not had the charge of 
you?" 

" Poor old Madge. "Well, I know I have 
been a great trouble to her very often ; but 
I could not help it, could I ?'^ 

He smiled, and took the little hand still 
wet with the cold fresh water. 

Was Lord Avebury justified in beginning 
a flirtation with this unsophisticated girl, 
who, almost alone in the world, and with a 
heart fully capable of loving fiercely and 
steadily, might learn to cling to him with 
an affection which he was not wholly pre- 
pared to reciprocate ? 

Be it as it may, he did not think of the 
future, but, man-like, sought to amuse him- 
self in the present. Let Providence be 
thanked, the balance in this world is kept 
tolerably even, and some men, at least, 
are made to suffer for the sins of their 
brothers. 

The thought of suffering and sin, how- 
ever, was far from Lord Avebury as he 
took Pettita's hand in his. 
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" Count on my friendship," he said ten* 
derly. " I may be able to help you when 
^ old Dick,' as you call him, cannot." 

*^ Am I likely to want help?" she asked 
half-musingly. " Are you conjurer enough^ 
Lord Avebury, to tell me how and when ?" 

''That were, indeed, beyond my power,, 
but 

' Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary,' '* 

he answered laughing, " perhaps, I see 
thunder-clouds where you don't." 

"Now, I am going to get frightened. 
Thunder-clouds for poor me ! This sounds 
too dreadful." 

" Are you going to stay long with Mrs. 
Leigh?" he asked somewhat abruptly, im- 
heeding Pettita's little wail, except by a 
gentle pressure of the hand, which still lay 
in his. 

, " Only till Margaret has settled the 
affairs at the cottage, and can arrange to 
make a home for us both in London." 

" That is well," was the half-uttered 
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exclamation, spoken almost under his 
breath. 

Pettita looked greatly surprised. 

"Do you like Mrs. Leigh ?'^ she asked, 
looking up at him in her ingenuous way. 

" She is a Mend of mine. Yes, I have 
known her for a long time ; before she 
married Leigh in fact." 

"Don't you think it is very good of her to 
have invited me up to town, solely to give 
me pleasure?" 

"Very." 

" I don't think she is selfish, do you ?" 

Pettita was acute enough to discover that 
Lord Avebury had some arrilre-pemie on 
the subject of Bertha Leigh, and, with the 
spirit of true womanliness, she set herself 
to find out what it was ; but the maiden, 
fresh from country glades, even with her 
feminine instincts to assist her, was na 
match for the astute man of the world." 

"Selfish, good gracious!" he exclaimed 
laughing, " it is time we wandered back to 
the Abbey if we have no more amusing 
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Bubject to discuss than our friends* selfish- 
ness. Dio mio ! who is not selfish amongst 
us, I wonder?" 

The question was begged, and Pettita was 
not satisfied. She was very anxious to 
know what Lord Avebury thought of 
Bertha; for though she, in the heyday of 
her girlish fervour, was disposed to look on 
her friend as a paragon of beauty and 
excellence, yet various little remarks anent 
Mrs. Leigh's proceedings had not failed to 
reach Pettita's quick ears since she had been 
in town, and she wanted much to compre- 
hend what they meant. 

Lord Avebury had, however, no intention 
of enlightening her, though few men, per- 
liaps, knew Bertha better than he did, 
or, notwithstanding the knowledge of 
lier weaknesses and shortcomings, was 
more thoroughly the slave of her fascina- 
tions. 

Towards the house, then, they saimtered 
•slowly on; and, cold February day though 
it was, neither of them seemed in a hurry 
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to bring the tete-a-tete to an end, though the 
<5onversation had drifted away from person- 
alities, and had taken a less dangerous turn, 
as they talked dilettantism on the subject of 
classic architecture, mediaeval art, etc. etc., 
in a way peculiar to people who fancy they 
are imbued with a weak flavour of genius. 
On a sudden Lord Avebury looked at his 
watch, and started forward into a brisk 
pace. 

^'Oh! those poor hungry people," he 
said; "it is past two o'clock. What 
punishment will they award to their host for 
keeping them waiting so long for luncheon? 
It is all your fault. Miss St. Orme, 
or, rather, the fault that your charming 
-conversation wiles the time away too 
quickly;" and he looked down on Pettita 
ivith his pleasant genial smile. " We will 
go through the garden, it is a shorter way, 
and duty must occasionaUy infringe on the 
boundaries of pleasure." 

"How lovely this must be in the summer ! " 
vshe said; "it is far prettier than any place 
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about "Woodlands. The old manor-house 
where Mrs. Leigh's uncle lives is ugly in 
comparison." 

"Beautiful desolation," he answered gaily. 
" The whole place sadly wants care and cul- 
tivation; true, Benson does look after the 
roses, but with them his ideas on the subject of 
a well-kept garden end. I suppose,, it is only 
women who understand how to make a place 
look truly lovely ; the Abbey will never be 
perfect till it has a mistress." So saying he 
pushed open the door which led from the 
garden into the drawing-room, and the last 
words were scarcely off his lips when he saw^ 
Bertha coiled in a chair by the fire, and 
looking whiter and softer and subtler than 
usual. The man of the world for a moment 
flinched, he knew the signs so well — ^that 
utter and entire composure boded no good ; 
if she had flown at them both, upbraided 
them for leaving her, the storm would 
have passed, and the horizon have been, 
cleared ; but she did nothing of the kind, 
she only looked bland and calm, as though 
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it were a matter of course to her that 
they should go where they pleased to- 
gether. 

"Oh! I have had such a charming walk, '^ 
<5ried Pettita, rusliing forward in her im- 
petuous way to her friend and patroness. 
"Was it not good of Lord Avebury to show 
me all the beauties of this dear old place ? 
though we did not know that you were here 
all alone, did we. Lord Avebury ? I thought 
you were having one of your pleasant little 
flirtations with Sir Edward." 

"It was very kind of you, Pettita, to 
trouble about me, when life was going well 
with you. I preferred being left here, I am 
not well to-day. I fancy I have got a 
<5hiU." 

"Not well, I am so sorry. You seemed 
all right this morning ; shall we go back to 
town at once?" 

" Allow me to suggest luncheon and 
champagne as a remedy more likely to 
prove efficacious than a speedy return to 
town," broke in Lord Avebury, now speak- 
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ing rather diffidently for the first time. 
" Come, my dear Mrs. Leigh, let me be 
your doctor? The others are, I fancy, all 
waiting for us in a voracious state." 

But Mrs. Leigh did not attempt to 
rise. 

"You can take Pettita," she said in a 
calm inflexible voice. "I will play cha- 
perone." 

Lord Avebury flushed up, he felt she 
was striving to put him in a false position. 

" Oh ! Lord Avebury has had enough of 
me ; besides, married women always go in 
with the master of the house. Pray don't 
upset the proprieties on my account," cried 
Pettita laughing. She had a vague sus-^ 
picion that Bertha was not quite in a good- 
humour, but she was very innocent as to 
the cause. 

An influx of people into the room, for- 
tunately put an end to a situation which 
was becoming very embarrassing for the 
gentleman, and Pettita was speedily handed 
over to the tender mercies of Sir Edward, 
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who amused himself all luncheon time by- 
making her thoroughly uncomfortable, as^ 
he chaffed her about her walk to the old 
well, and enKghtened her in a way which 
made her large eyes open very widely, as ta 
the relations which were supposed to exist 
between Lord Avebury and Mrs. Leigh, and 
the certainty which most people felt that she 
would be the future " My Lady." Sir 
Edward owed Pettita a turn for her neglect 
of himself, and he was taking the oppor- 
tunity of retaliating with interest now. 
Altogether, Pettita began to fancy that 
Lord Avebury was not so far wrong when 
he warned her against thunder-clouds; 
one was evidently hovering near her now. 
Nor did he find himself in very much fairer 
weather, to judge from the reception he had 
met from his neglected lady-love, who, even 
after all the other guests had, at his request, 
adjourned to the dining-room, still refused 
to accompany him. 

" Send me some luncheon here. I am ill, 
and out of spirits, I tell you ; but I would 
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not willingly interfere with other people's 
happiness." 

^^Only with mine, when I would make 
you queen of the /<?/e," he said gallantly. 

" That is as it may be," and she gave a 
little shrug. "There are plenty of others 
to fill the throne." 

" Which you refuse ?" And his manner 
suddenly became stem and staid. Lord 
Avebury was in no mood to be trifled with ; 
to a certain extent, and for a time, at all 
events, Pettita's fresh young beauty had 
put Bertha's riper charms in the shade, and 
though he did not wish exactly to quarrel 
with his old friend, yet he felt scarcely in- 
clined patiently to brook her humours and 
caprices, especially as they were likely to 
make him seem ridiculous before his guests. 
His change of manner at once showed 
Bertha that if she would not overstep the 
mark she must give in, so she rose and took 
his arm with a little impatient shake. 

"You nasty tiresome man, you always 
manage to get your own way. I am sure I 
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shall never be able to sit out that luncheon, 
for something seems altogether to have 
upset my nerves to-day ?" 

He looked at her and smiled ; perhaps he 
did not quite believe in her nerves, — women 
with Bertha Leigh's peculiar idiosyncrasies 
are seldom very much troubled with what 
our ancestors in the good old times used to 
call "the vapours." Once seated by Lord 
Avebury's side at the top of the long 
dining-table, she entirely forgot her recent 
indisposition, and talked and laughed and 
indulged in sparkling repartee in a way 
which showed that she had every wish to 
maintain her prerogative, and to be quoted 
among her set as the fascinating Mrs. Leigh. 
Lord Avebury had evidently no desire 
again to transgress, and so for the remainder 
of the day he devoted himself to Bertha. 
Surely, if he made the amende honorable 
now, she would forgive and forget the little 
mistake of the inoming. As far as he was 
concerned, perhaps, she might ; but any one 
who knew Mrs. Leigh well, and who saw 
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her look Pettita St. Orme over as they stood 
side by side, for a few minute^s after luncheon, 
would scarcely have given her credit for 
practising the Christian virtue of " Forgive 
as ye shall be forgiven." Sir Edward was 
the only individual who remarked it, and, 
in his youthful love for sport, he chuckled 
as he anticipated what he was pleased to 
designate as "fun between the two women." 

" You have forgotten me entirely," he 
whispered to Bertha, " and you promised to 
get me back to town to-night." 

"I am too ill to travel without an escort," 
she said, dropping her gay maoner and 
having recourse once more to imaginary 
maladies. "I have over-exerted myself 
trying to amuse Lord Avebury's guests. 
I asked for you to accompany me, but 
he prefers doing so himself, and, as you 
would be moped to death here alone, you 
may come if you like, and take care of 
Miss St. Orme." 

Sir Edward felt very much inclined to 
give a protracted whistle, but the society 
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was select, so he contented himself by 
screwing up his face into a comic expression, 
and then walked away with Pettita, won- 
dering as he did so what would come of all 
this day's entanglements. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FQLL-JUICED APPLE AND THE 
FOLDED LEAF. 

Mrs. Leigh's clique had decided tliat her 
partiality for the sterner sex was of a very 
general nature, and that no particular in- 
dividual carried off the palm of her regard. 
Lord Avebury himself, and perhaps Sir 
Edward, were of a different opinion, and to 
this knowledge, probably. Bertha did not 
object, but that the whole of her circle of 
acquaintances should be aware of her weak- 
ness was a fact before which she would 
have quailed with terror, and yet by an 
act of unusual gaucherie on her own part 
she had contrived to let her feelings become 
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apparent to a large portion of her set. On 
the evening of her return from the Abbey 
she despatched Pettita with the assertion 
that she had a headache, but only wanted 
rest and quiet, and then she dismissed her 
maid with a few of those querulous mono- 
syllables which showed the clever Abigail 
but too plainly that something in the 
day's pleasuring had ruffled the mistress* 
*^ feathers." So she sat alone by her bed- 
room fire, her redundant hair all hanging 
about her shoulders, her white hands clasped 
together on her knees. She neither looked 
soft nor gentle nor kind-hearted now; 
somebody was to blame for the annoyance 
she had experienced, somebody should be 
made to suffer for it. 

" That pauper girl, whom she had looked 
on as a tool to lure Ted Bazalgette from his 
evil habits; was it possible that she was 
going to assume a spirit of independence 
and get in her way ? That obstacle, how- 
ever, should be removed, for the ^ baggage ' 
should be returned forthwith to Margaret's 
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lectures in the mouldy cottage ; and won't 
I write a letter with her and tell the elder 
sister that the levity of her conduct is such 
that she is not fit to be trusted in society. 
Her bitterest enemy could not wish her a 
worse fate than to be preached to death by 
the pious Margaret," and Mrs. Leigh lay 
back and laughed all over her face, quietly 
to herself. Then the hard look came back, 
and she rose somewhat impatiently. " Poor 
victim ! of course all the men would follow 
her, and pity her for my cruelty. No, that 
arrangement will never answer. Fool that 
I was to bring her here at all ; but being 
once here, the minx is safer under my own 
eye. I wonder why I have grown so sud- 
denly afraid of her ? If I cannot outwit a 
baby like that, I must have lived all these 
years in the world to little purpose." Then 
she sank down once again among her 
cushions, and lay passively so long, that 
but for her wide open eyes one would have 
thought she slept. At last she rose again, 
and taking an ivory-handled brush from the 
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table, began to draw it dreamily through 
her luxuriant hair, as though the monotony 
of the motion half-mesmerised her, and 
helped her to concentrate her thoughts. 

**The struggle has begun in public, and 
it shall be fought out in public," she 
murmured at last. ^^Of course, Edward 
Bazalgette will marry her. Did not I 
arrange that he should do so before they had 
even met, and it is not often that my amal- 
gamations are at fault. I must stop that 
nonsense with the Jewish girl, — I will go 
there soon and have a little farther talk 
with her." Then she brushed vigorously 
for a few minutes,— but on a sudden she 
stopped and the brush fell in her lap. 

"How nervous I am ! I believe I am really 
ill. After all, what have I to fear? Nothing! 
unless it be Marcia Fenton's tongue. Oh ! 
the unruly member ! — but it can be made of 
avail, too, like any other dangerous weapon, 
if only used discreetly. Bah ! it is not that 
I am really afraid; I have warded oflf far 
deadlier sword-thrusts ere now. It is that 
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I, Bertha Leigh, with aU my vaunts of 
perpetual widowhood and having done 
with love, am mortal enough and weak 
enough to love that man; ay, and to love 
him so desperately too, that I do not choose 
that another should cast her shadow over 
my path ; " and the firm set features, the 
calm resolution expressed in her face as she 
muttered these words to herself in a half- 
whisper, showed how dangerous it would be 
made for any woman who ventured to lay a 
claim on Lord Avebury's affections. It 
was neither his rank nor his wealth that she 
craved, though he possessed both. Mrs. 
Leigh had a certain position of her own 
which suited her far better than that of 
Lord Avebury's wife would ever do, and of 
money she had a sufficiency to obtain the 
comforts and luxuries which her almost Bohe- 
mian life required. No, it was a mad passion 
for the lord of the old Abbey himself which 
had usurped her entire being, and to gratify 
which she would have but small scruple in 
crushing any one who came in her way. 
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That Lord Avebury admired Mrs. Leigh^ 
and was to a great extent held captive by 
her fascinations there is little doubt, but 
men who have seen as much of life as he 
had do not usually give way to impetuosity, 
and it would require some consideration 
before the young though prematurely hlasee 
widow should be asked to step into the 
more elevated position of his lady- wife. 
Dawdling among the somewhat mixed herd 
of worshippers in her drawing-room, where 
he had his vanity tickled by receiving every 
possible mark of preference, was quite a 
diflferent thing to taking the lady in question 
out of her set, and placing her in a position 
where she would probably be neither half 
so amusing nor so amiable. 

Yet, there were moments of weakness 
when Lord Avebury in imagination saw 
Bertha dispensing hospitalities, and with 
her winning, fascinating grace receiving his 
guests in the old Abbey, and he was then 
more than half inclined to ask her if it 
should not be so in reality. The magic 
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words, however, had not yet been spoken, 
and in the silken skein of their lives, tangles 
perhaps too intricate to be unravelled with- 
out breaking the thread, had arisen. 

Bertha heaped more and more coals on 
the fire, and far on into the morning she sat 
there plotting, thinking, arranging her 
jealons plans. She had devised a pretty 
scheme in which Pettita was deemed a mere 
puppet in her hand, — ^to say and to do exactly 
what Mrs. Leigh should choose. Was she 
not poor and dependent? Mrs. Leigh's 
formula, like that of many other well-to-do 
people, brackets want of gold and want 
of self-will together. Such people find out 
when too late, that poverty is not unfre- 
quently accompanied by a greater amount 
of obstinacy and pride than is wealth. 
Strange, too, that if Pettita were the 
marionnette doll Bertha deemed, she should 
fear her so coweringly as she evidently 
did. 

For that one night, however, exhausted 
nature could scheme no more, and towards 
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morning Bertha crept into her bed, and 
sank into a heavy dreamless sleep. 

It was late before she awoke, and then 
she begged to be left undisturbed for a few 
hours, as she had not yet got rid of the 
headache and indisposition which had op- 
pressed her on the preceding day. Towards 
noon, however, she got up, and allowed her 
maid to dress her, assuming a languidly 
indisposed air the while. Mrs. Leigh was 
scarcely old enough for a night of watching 
to leave its stem mark in strongly developed 
lines upon her face, but she was worn and 
jaded-looking, nevertheless. A passionate 
episode commits ravages at every period of 
life; more so, perhaps, when of a concen- 
trated nature as this had ^been. It was 
rather becoming though than otherwise, 
that little faux air of languor she had 
assumed, and so she meant it to be, for she 
had sketched out a tolerable amount of work 
which she meant to do before the short 
winter day should have closed in, and she 
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should receive Lord Avebury at the usual 
five o'clock tea-time. 

Notwithstanding the dawdling, dreamy, 
sleepy-eyed state which Bertha chose those 
around her to accept as owing to her recent 
indisposition, — never had she been more 
keenly alive to the position of affairs, or 
more ready to handle the cunning tool of 
the diplomat. The force of circumstances 
is, however, sometimes too strong for the 
most ready plotter, and Mrs. Leigh did not 
find that every event on that particular 
morning was going to happen just as she 
had determined that it should. In the 
first place her maid could scarcely have 
startled her more if she had violently pricked 
her while raising that fabric on the top of 
her head called a chignon, than she did 
when she informed her that Miss St. Orme 
had had a long interview with Mr. Gries- 
nach during the hours while she had been 
sleeping, and that ever since his departure 
she had been skipping about and singing 
like a mad thing. 
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Bertha had given express orders that 
Pettita should not be allowed to come and 
see her ; she had wished thus to mark her 
disapproval of her conduct, and had hoped 
to find her when they met at luncheon 
penitent and tractable. '^What on earth 
<50uld ^ little deformity ' have been saying 
to raise her spirits to this pitch ? Was this 
odious Mr. Griesnach, with his women's 
rights platitudes, always to stand between 
her and her wishes ? No doubt he had 
been putting Pettita up to being impertinent 
and asserting her woman's independence." 
Thus in no very amiable frame of mind 
Bertha at last entered the drawing-room 

Pettita was lying on the hearth-rug with 
her tolerably constant companion, a book, 
but in the present instance it evidently 
failed to produce the usual amount of 
interest, for she was singing in a low voice 
a somewhat slang and ribald parody. It 
was the popular air for the moment, till the 
next new burlesque should afford one yet 
more racy and more slang. She jumped up 
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when she saw Mrs. Leigh, and rushed up to 
her as though she had entirely forgotten 
that the shadow of a coldness had ever 
for an instant dimmed the horizon of their 
friendship. 

^* Congratulate me, darling Mrs. Leigh! 
good fortune has come at last," and she 
hugged Bertha in a manner which, even had 
she been in one of her . happiest moods, 
would have been especially distasteful to 
her ; as it was, she pushed her oflf somewhat 
determinedly. 

'' Pettita, you forget yourself strangely ! 
What has occasioned this extraordinary 
outburst?" 

^'Now don't be angry, you dear, sweet 
old thing ! But listen to the lucky chance 
which has befallen, and then let us have a 
pirouette all round the room." 

"Pray be rational, and speak lower; my 
headache is far too bad to stand these rhap- 
sodies." 

" Oh, you poor dear ! I forgot you had 
been ill — so like me — always selfish. Here, 
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let me make you cosy in your own comer, 
and then I will tell you all about it quietly, 
if I can, — only don't look stem and cold, or 
I shall think you are becoming a prude like 
Madge." 

Mrs. Leigh almost laughed in spite of her 
self-imposed part, there was so little prudery 
in the drama she had resolved to play. 

She dropped into her accustomed place 
and told Pettita to be quick with her non- 
sensical tale, as she wanted to go out and 
get some fresh air. 

" Nonsensical tale, indeed ! Stop till you 
hear what it is. I wonder what Madge will 
say. Do you remember Madame de Sevigne's 
letter to her daughter about the marriage of 
the * Grande Mademoiselle?' Suppose I 
make you guess as she did ? " 

r 

"Oh! then I suppose you are going to 
marry old Griesnach after all," said Bertha 
with an impatient shrug. "I am sure I 
wish you joy with all my heart." 

"Nothing of the sort; it is something 
far better than that." 
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" It is not — Pettita — you do not dare tell 
me—" and Bertha, quite aroused, had 
started up from her cushions, and seemed 
entirely to have forgotten both her illness 
and her self-allotted part. 

" Good gracious ! I never saw you look 
so excited before ; I thought you were 
always calm and self-possessed." 

" So I am when I have to do with rational 
beings," said Bertha, as she sank back on 
the sofa, as though ashamed of her momen- 
tary weakness 

" You are nervous and ill, my poor dear 
love. After I have told you my tale I 
shall tuck you up and make you lie quietly 
there all day, while I go out on a little 
private business." 

Bertha's would-be sleepy eyes were wide 
open now. 

^^XJpon my word, Miss St. Orme, for a 
very young country girl you have made 
great progress in a short time." 

" Yes, since yesterday great changes have 
taken place." 
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" Go on, — say what you have to say, and 
say it quickly/' 

" Oh ! if you are going to be impatient 
like that, I won't tell you anything at all, 
though my tongue is burning to get rid of 
the news." 

"You are past all bearing," cried Bertha, 
starting up and beginning to walk about 
the room. 

It was Pettita's turn to be astonished. 
She had never seen Bertha give way to ex- 
citement before. 

"Never let any one call you cool com- 
posed and phlegmatic again," she exclaimed, 
as she sat on the low footstool which she 
had pushed close to the sofa at Bertha's 
feet, preparatory to telling her tale, and 
from whence she now watched Mrs. Leigh's 
somewhat excited promenade about the 
room. 

" I defy any one to keep cool long if they 
have you for a companion. You are the 
most provoking little minx that ever was 
created to torment ; — the man who marries 
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you will live to regret it, no one need envy 
him." 

Pettita laughed merrily. 

" Oh ! a little tormenting does men 
good,'' she said, "and then I shall be so dear 
and sweet and tender with him between 
whiles, that he will kiss me and forget aU 
my naughty vexatious humours." 

" Will he?" and Bertha looked as though 
with one blow she would fain aonihilate the 
laughing girl who was sitting, as she thought 
so defiantly, there, but she turned in her 
walk and hid her face as she said coldly, 

"Girls without money do not marry 
easily in England. You had better bestow 
your charms on ^ old Dick ; ' no other may 
ask for the privilege of being teased by 
you." 

"Now that is very nasty, and not like 
one of your pretty speeches. A week ago 
you would not have uttered it," said 
Pettita, screwing up her face with a comic 
expression. 

Mrs. Leigh turned round and looked 
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at her, to learn, if possible, what she 
meant. 

If Sir Edward had been there, he would 
have said "fun" had begun in earnest 
between the two women. 

"And you won't say it a week hence," 
continued Pettita; "for the best of all 
Teasons, because it won't be true. Is it not 
wonderful what great events take place in a 
small space of time ? " 

If Bertha Leigh's usually pale face could 
have become whiter, it did so now ; her lips, 
at all events, were of an ashen hue, her 
hand firmly grasped the nearest chair for 
support, iand she stood there for a moment 
glaring almost wildly at Pettita, who laughed 
gaily at Bertha's discomfiture. Be it re- 
membered Pettita had wished to be an 
actress, it was therefore only natural that 
she should delight in feeling for and finding 
her power. The tables, at all events, were 
momentarily turned, whatever the issue of 
affairs might prove; yet the game Pettita 
was beginning to play was no easy one. 

e2 
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Was it possible that she could ever prove a 
match for Mrs. Leigh ? Truly, she will 
encounter a pitfall ere long and a pretty- 
deep one too. 

"You minx, you shall pay for this!'^ 
were words of warning, as Bertha uttered 
them after there had been silence for a few 
moments, and it were as well, perhaps, that 
she should not disregard them. 

She seemed, however, carried away, in- 
toxicated by the news she had heard, and 
she only looked at her friend defiantly as 
she said, 

" Pay for what ? I have done no harm ! 
I can't help being amused if you choose to 
walk out of your usual line and grow melo-^ 
dramatic. Considering what has happened, 
I am very quiet and composed." 

^^ And what in Heaven's name haa 
happened ? Can't you speak ? " 

"Well, Madge's bills will all be paid 
without my going on the stage, for dear old 
Dick has found some musty papers which 
prove that papa ought to have had an in- 
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Tieritance which must come to his daughters, 
and so, you see, T think I have every cause 
to laugh and sing and dance." 

A look of withering contempt flashed 
across Bertha's face, but it passed instantly. 
Those expressive features were accustomed 
to be kept too much under control to be 

* 

allowed to stray long out of bounds. 

"My dear child, I am so glad," she 
muttered softly. Then she somewhat feebly 
groped her way back to the sofa, and 
«ank down as though thoroughly over- 
<5ome. 

Here was a combination she had by no 
means expected, but the blow it would 
otherwise have occasioned was as nothing 
in comparison with the revulsion her feel- 
ings underwent as she learnt the truth. 
Jumping at a conclusion, in true womanly 
fashion, she had imagined at the very 
least that Lord Avebury had proposed to 
Mr. Griesnach for Pettita, and that the 
latter had come to learn his ward's senti- 
ments on the subject. 
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'^ I do think you are ill," said Pettita, a» 
she saw Bertha lie there with closed eyes 
and laboured breath — "had you not better 
let me send for a doctor ? " 

She held out her hand deprecatingly. 

" He will do me no good," she whispered. 
"Quiet and rest are all I want — I am 
slightly overdone, that is all." 

And so they sat there without speaking. 
Bertha struggling back, after her late emo- 
tion, to a clear view of how things stood at 
present, and what was the next move to 
take if she would not be checkmated. 
Pettita all aglow with expectancy for the 
bright career, which in her girlish enthu- 
siasm she imagined money could not fail to 
bring. 

" What I lack 
And labour to obtain, is hoped and feared about 
After a fashion ; what I once obtain makes doubt, 
Expectancy, old fret and fume henceforward void.**^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DOUBTS AND FEARS. 



^^ Coming to dine at the club, eh?" asked 
Lord Avebury of his nephew, as they 
walked away together, after they had left 
Mrs. Leigh and Pettita at their own door, 
on the evening of their return from the 
Abbey. 

" Presently, yes, there is lots of time. I 
want to go to my rooms first, and see if 
there be any letters," was the somewhat 
impatient answer. 

"Don't you have your letters sent to 
the club? What a very irregular pro- 
ceeding!" 

" Of course I do, but some will stray to 
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xcl^ diggings, nevertheless — ta-ta, wie shall 
meet at dinner." 

Lord Avebury looked gravely after him 
as he sped down the street. 

" There is something very wrong about 
that young fellow, I suspect; much as I 
dislike any covert proceedings, I must set 
a few inquiries afoot ; he is my sister's son, 
and the end will justify the means," he 
thought, as he walked slowly on. 

Meanwhile, Sir Edward jumped into a 
hansom and drove to his rooms, which were 
not many yards from St. James' Street. 
There was a letter lying on the table, and 
the writing was by a woman's hand ; he 
tore it hastily open, but a frown instead 
of a smile passed over his face as he read 

it. 

^'What can she want? She would not 
send for me unless something important had 
occurred, and I am beset on all sides with 
these cursed duns. Fool ! dolt ! idiot that 
I was ever to let myself in for any of this 
business at all. Why have I not the pluck 
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to leave England, and let them swamp it all 
as best they can ?" 

And a yi, pitiable object was Sir Edward- 
to behold as he stood there, trying to face 
his affairs, and decide what were the wisest 
move to make. Poor boy, he was sadly in 
want of a counsellor and adviser just then, 
and yet he dreaded above all things to seek 
the advice of the man who was his best 
friend on earth. Perhaps he did not feel 
that all his past transactions would bear 
the investigation of those searching eyes. 
Edward Bazalgette was very young to be 
oppressed with so many caxes, especially, 
too, as he was reputed rich. True, he had 
inherited a tolerable fortune at his father's 
death ; but when yet a youth he had fallen 
into bad hands and extravagant habits, and 
the money-lending community was now 
fighting piecemeal for his acres. There was 
a disputed priority of claim, which had 
fired the tempers of more than one of the 
usurious brotherhood, and Ted Bazalgette 
ivas more or less justly the victim ; though 
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being only a few days over age when lie 
had signed the paper which caused so much 
litigation, he ought, perhaps, rather to be 
pitied for his credulity than blamed for his 
want of honour. At all events, there waa 
war in the camps of Israel, and neither bad 
language nor bad blood was spared. With 
an Englishman's true horror of Mother 
Grundy, the only thing Sir Edward feared 
was exposure ; he would have given them 
every farthing he stiU possessed, if by that 
means he could only have saved the world, 
meaning the little world in which he indi- 
vidually lived, from knowing anything of 
the matter. 

Bertha Leigh had oflfered to help him, she 
was acute and more knowing than women 
usually are over these difficulties, — ^perhaps 
the late Colonel Leigh's money transactions 
had not been perfectly immaculate ! As a 
drowning man clings to a straw, Sir Edward 
would hacve accepted her assistance, only he 
did not feel disposed to trust her fully. She 
imagined she knew all about his aflfairs, but,. 
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the truth being told, there was an important 
something in the background, which he 
feared she would discover if he gave her 
permission to intrude her interference too 
&r. No, he must fight it out alone, and 
trust to luck to bring things to a happy 
issue. 

He sat for some time in a moody state, 
his hat weU down over his brows, anything 
but like the " Prince Charming " who had 
dawned on Pettita's entree into life. 

"It is impossible I can dine with hi^ 
lordship to-night," he muttered, as he rose 
at last and prepared to go out. ^'The 
telegraph wires must make my excuse; a 
forgotten engagement, etc. etc., that will 
do. Curse all this humbug, I wonder when 
I shall pull through and stand on my legs^ 
again." 

Judging from his present frame of mind, 
the individual, to whom he was going to 
grant a requested interview, was evidently 
not likely to have a very pleasant time^ 
of it. 
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For a long half-hour he walked leisurely 
on, as though he were in no particular 
hurry for the meeting, while the cool 
evening air seemed to calm, to a certain 
extent, the perturbed state of his nerves; 
he finally reached a short street, which 
might be described by the term shabby- 
genteel, and knocked at the door of one of 
the houses ; it was answered in due course 
by a slatternly woman, who let him in at 
once without speaking, and he passed up 
into the drawing-room, if the dingy first- 
floor room could be dignified by so grand 
a title. There was one wretched candle on 
the table, and the whole aspect of the place 
was forlorn and depressing in the highest 
degree. 

On a hard dilapidated-looking sofa a 
"vroman was half-sitting, half-lounging; 
«he wore a hat and a large veil, and 
was q,ltogether so disguised by innumer- 
able wraps, that few would have re- 
cognised the graceful form of Mimi 
Jacobsen. 
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" Have you been waiting long ?" Sir 
Edward asked, as he entered the room. 

"Yes/' she replied, rising and going 
towards him ; " I have been here quite half an 
hour — I thought you were going to play me 
false again. I expected you yesterday." 

" I have been away in the country, and 
only got your letter on my return about an 
hour ago." 

She threw back her veil, raised the candle 
in one hand and looked at him fixedly. 

^^You are very lovely to-night, Mimi," 
he said, laughing in an excited manner; 
" but you need not fiighten me with those 
large eyes of yours. Has anything hap- 
pened? Why have you sent for me? 
You generally avoid, rather than seek, 
these meetings." 

She put the candle on the table anA 
turned away with a shiver. 

" How is it all to end ? God of my 
fathers ! how is it all to end?" she said, in 
a low earnest tone. 

"Poor Mimi," he answered gently, as^ 
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though the girl's misery touched him, 
"poor Mimi, what new annoyance has 
arisen ? Is Papa Jacobsen more crusty 
than usual ? Heaven knows I am as 
anxious as you can be for the end." 

"Is it true, — must you leave the 
-country?" she asked suddenly. "If you 
go, is the brown-eyed girl they call Pettita 
to accompany you, to be your wife in 
another land?" 

" Misery has turned your brain, my poor 
girl," he said, taking her hand; then with a 
sudden change of tone, " or who has been 
telling you all this trash?" 

She did not answer his question, but 
merely uttered, 

"Then it is not true?" 

" How can it be true ? Are you not my 
wife in the sight of both God and the law, 
then how could I be going to marry another 
woman?" 

" And yet she said so." 

"Who? Who said so?" 

"No one, no one," answered Mimi hur- 
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Tiedly. "An evil fairy, who came to me in 
my dreams, I think." 

^^Look yon, Mimi dearest," and Edward 
Bazalgette sat down on the sofa and drew . 
the young Jewess to his side, — he was very 
tender and loving with her; it was a 
<5hanged nature to that of the petted " Prince 
Charming " of society, who uttered his smart 
nothings to all the ladies of his set and 
forced them to believe in him, or to suflfer 
AS he would fain make Pettita do, for her 
want of faith. 

How seldom it is that we discover the 
real poetry there is in any life ! 

" Look here, dearest," he said, as he held 
her hand in his, " we have both much to 
contend with just now in the way of real 
troubles, do not make them heavier or 
harder to bear by giving way to imaginary 
fancies. Let us be true to eacji other, and 
not let any bad fairies come between us and 
future happiness." 

" Is there, can there be happiness for us 
on earth?" she muttered. "When once 
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the rank weed of deceit has been allowed to 
spring up, can happiness be expected to 
flourish?" 

" You are morbid to-night. Was it only 
to treat me to a sermon that you sent for 
me?" 

" Oh ! Edward, if not to you, to whom 
then can I speak? When I look on my 
poor old father my heart grows cold and 
my spirits droop." 

" You will get over it, beloved ; as one 
does over worse troubles in life." 

"He has so often looked haggard and ill 
lately," she continued. " Oh ! how I wish 
we had waited patiently; he might, perhaps^ 
some day have given his consent." 

Edward Bazalgette was not a bad-hearted 
man, but he was beset by many difficulties, 
— ^he must, on that score, be forgiven if for 
a moment he wished the old Jew in a better 
world, a translation which he had no doubt 
would benefit him, and which certainly 
would cut the gordian knot of his own tem- 
porary annoyances; for, together with his 
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graceful sensitive daughter, would not all 
the wealth the old man had amassed become 
his? He would not, however, shock Mimi 
by such a hint, so he embraced her tenderly, 
saying lightly the while, 

" Don't fret, darling, all's well that ends 
well." 

What were Mimi's troubles in comparison 
to his ? Had you asked him the question 
point blank, he would have told you that 
she had none as far as he could make out. 
It never would have entered into his calcu- 
lations to imagine that she was haunted 
perpetually by that most hideous of all 
waking nightmares— remorse. The know- 
ledge that she had deceived her poor old 
father when she, the Jewish maiden, had 
secretly given her hand to the young 
Gentile, pursued her at every step, till it 
was wearing all the brightness out of her 
youth and making her prematurely care- 
worn and depressed. This Edward Bazal- 
gette would not have understood; he was 
not altogether an advocate for deceit, — it was 
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such a trouble to be constantly " on guard," 
he would have told you, — but he would never 
have let the weight of it oppress his spirits 
for long, especially when the deceived in- 
dividual was ^^ only an old curmudgeon of a 
Jew, whose trade it was to deceive every 
Christian he came across, and who was the 
root and branch of all his present troubles 
and vexations.' ' 

Mimi, then, could scarcely expect much 
consolation from him on the subject of 
having deceived her father; but there it 
lay, nevertheless, like a canker-worm at her 
heart, that terrible knowledge and the dread 
of that unspoken curse which, with a sort of 
superstitious horror, she felt would pursue 
her through all her future life. Added to 
all this she had had a new worry lately, for 
Mrs. Leigh had paid her several visits, to 
cheer her and comfort her she had said, but 
their true motive was, if possible, to poison 
the girPs mind against Sir Edward and so 
to make it easier to break off the liaison 
which she believed to exist between them. 
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It was not that Mimi could repeat anything 
tangible that Bertha had told her, the idea 
that he was to marry Pettita and leave the 
country had been rather conveyed than ex- 
pressed. 

" Did she speak," 
Mused Marion softlj, " or did she only sign ? 
Op did she put a word into her face 
And look, and so impress you with the word ?" 

might have been her answer if she had been 
pressed on the subject. Less nervous, less 
under the influence of tormenting fancies, 
she would have smiled at the idea that he, 
her lawful husband, could marry another 
woman while she Uved; but, though living 
in the heart of London, Mimi had been 
guarded with care in that old house, and 
she knew but little of the laws and the 
quibbles which law makes. Might it not be 
possible that she in her turn had been 
deceived, even as she was daily, hourly 
acting a lie to her old father ? 

She shook her head sadly over Sir 

F 2 
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Edward's lightsome way of viewing the 
case which troubled her so sorely. 

" An evil beginning can scarcely have a 
good end," she whispered ; " but for your 
sake, dear Edward, I trust that it may be 
so." 

" Somebody must get me out of my 
difficulties," he said, jumping up. "Your 
father and old Fenton, between them, seem 
inclined to pluck me pretty clean." 

" And I dare not speak. Let my father, 
for a moment, suppose that I am interested 
in tiie matter, and he will wreak his ven- 
geance doubly upon you." 

" Strange that you should have so little 
influence with him," he suggested some- 
what bitterly. "Miss Fenton has got 
several luckless fellows out of scrapes 
before now." 

"Between Jews and Christians there is 
an almost impassable barrier," said Mimi, 
almost below her breath. 

" Which, for my sake, you have crossed 
alone. Come don't be down-hearted, now." 
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lie continued, as she bowed her head on her 
hands, and hid her face from his gaze. 
^' Cheer up, my bright love, we shall pull 
through never fear, though your father has 
the bad taste to object to a Christian son-in- 
law." 

She sat for some moments without 
answering him, then she sprang up 
hurriedly, 

" Good-bye, Edward; the old servant is 
waiting to accompany me home, it is grow- 
ing late. As it is he will cross-question 
about where I have been, and I dare not 
look at him as I answer him with equivoca- 
tions." 

Sir Edward raised the hand she had 
placed in his to his lips, and covered it with 
Msses. 

"You are over scrupulous, my love. 
When the good times come, you must make 
up for past sins by telling me the truth 
always." 

She snatched her hand from him and 
turned to leave the room, as though stung 
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by the light remark. At the door, however^ 
she stopped and looked back. 

"You are not going to leave England ?" 
she asked. 

" Nothing is farther from my thoughts." 

"And the girl they spoke of — ^you — 
do not — ^love — her?" the words came out 
slowly and her face, burning with blushes, 
sank on her breast as she uttered 
them. 

"You are a jealous little darling," he 
cried, throwing his arms round her, "and I 
should like to strangle the individual who 
raised these suspicions in your mind. I 
suspect that sharp-tongued Marcia Fenton 
has been at work as usual." 

" She is straightforward honest and true, 
and would not tell a lie to save a soul from 
sin," said the Jewess somewhat sternly. 
" Would we were all as loyal as Miss 
Fenton. She told me no ill of you, 
Edward." 

"But you know no one else who could 
speak to you of me." 
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"It avails nothing that you should be 
made acquainted with this person, my faith 
in you is still unshaken ; but, oh ! the 
perilous waters into which I have plunged 
myself, — they, beset me on every side." 

Sir Edward kissed her. He did not much 
care to know who had been maligning him, 
and he objected strongly to Mimi's fits of 
what he called " vagueness and rhapsody." 
Metaphor, of which, with the spirit peculiar 
to her race, she was very fond, this some- 
what illiterate baronet did not in the least 
understand. 

'* ' Yet many waters cannot quench love ; 
neither can the floods drown it,' " she con- 
tinued ; " ^ but if a man would give all the 
substance of his house for love, it would 
utterly be contemned.' " 

Sir Edward's face was a blank, he did not 
perceive the point of these remarks. 

" May I not see you home ?" he asked. 

" Not for worlds ! Old Naomi will be as 
careful of her child as you can be; she 
thinks I am sitting with the sick woman 
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in an upper room while she is taking her 
evening meal with the good people below. 
Do not let her even see you." 

'' I wonder if the people in this house can 
really be trusted. It was rash to bring 
[Naomi here." 

"They owe me too much to dare betray 
me ; and do you think my father would let 
me be out at night alone without Naomi ? 
As it is I am too late. Farewell, dear Ted, 
may the God of Israel strew your path with 



roses." 



"They have got precious prickly stems 
just now," he said laughing, as with another 
embrace the husband and wife parted at the 
top of the dark staircase, and Sir Edward 
returned into the ill-lighted room for a few 
seconds, in order to give Mimi and her old 
Jewish attendant a short start before he 
himself should leave the house, which had 
now for some weeks past been their place of 
rendezvous. 

How futile were Bertha Leigh's schemes ! 
Sir Edward was indisputably married to the 
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Jewess, though the secret had been so well 
guarded that neither she nor his uncle had 
the slightest suspicion of the fact. Mrs. 
Leigh knew or guessed there was what the 
world calls " something " between him and 
old Jacobsen's daughter, therefore she had 
promised Lord Avebury that with her 
acuteness and woman's tact she would 
contrive, if possible, to break it off, and 
release him from an engagement which 
must prove a source of annoyance and a 
state of bondage to him in the future. The 
uncle, the while, being totally ignorant of 
who the girl was who was usurping his 
nephew's affections, beyond the fact of her 
being a Jewess. 

Mrs. Leigh's calculations were not, how- 
ever, always quite correct, though mischief 
to some one invariably followed her inter- 
ference in other people's affairs. Had Ted 
Bazalgette been aware that she had been 
mixing up poison in the draught of his 
happiness, he would, probably, have speedily 
provided an antidote ; but he did not even 
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know that Mimi was acquainted with Mrs. 
Leigh, thus the infinitesimal doses which 
she administered whenever she saw the 
young wife, would go on till the deadly 
mixture would be strong enough to do 
its work, though not, perhaps, exactly in 
the mode Bertha had intended. 

After Mimi's departure Sir Edward did 
not remain longer in that dreary apartment 
than was absolutely necessary; then he^ 
followed her into the street, dropping half-a- 
sovereign into the hand of the slatternly 
woman as he passed out. 

" If the old Jew would only die," was 
his refrain as he walked hurriedly on ; and 
which ever way his thoughts strayed, and 
they were very uncontrolled, they always 
came back to that as the one only means by 
which happiness in this world could be 
obtained for him and Mimi. He walked on 
for some long time, when he suddenly 
stopped and looked around. 

" I'm hanged if I know where I am," he 
said half aloud. ^^I seem to have got out of 
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my latitude altogether; why this is the 
Strand, surely? What the deuce have I 
been thinking of to miss the turn, and come 
oflf to this end of London ! " and he stood 
waiting till a cab should pass and take 
him back to the haunts of civilisation and 
fashion, when a hand was laid on his 
shoulder. 

"We meet in unexpected places, my 
young friend. What might you be 
doing so far out of your beat at this 
hour?" 

" Griesnach, by Jove, well met ! What 
do you think of a Cockney-bird losing its^ 
way ? " 

" And straying into the very heart of its 
home," answered Dick Griesnach, laughing ; 
" we are only a hundred yards from Temple 
Bar. Come into my chambers, and let us 
see if there be, not a skeleton, God knows 
there are enough of them, but a bone in the 
cupboard ; unless you have a better engage- 
ment at the West End." 

" I shall be charmed, my dear fel-^ 
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low ; nothing would give me greater 
pleasure." 

80 the two men strolled out of the 
noisy street into the quiet Temple courts 
together. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

WORKED LIKE A HORSE. 

Why Sir Edward had so willingly accom-^ 
panied Eichard Griesnacli he perhaps scarcely 
knew himself, unless it were from that 
craving for change which all people expe- 
rience who are not perfectly happy and 
contented in their own mode of life. He 
could do nothing till the morning by way of 
seeking to appease the cormorants who were 
clamouring over his estates ; and when the 
morning should arrive, he was not very clear 
what was the most advisable step for him to 
take. 

" Something will turn up," is the motto 
which many men of Sir Edward Bazalgette's^ 
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«tamp appropriate. " Who knows ? in those 
dreary Temple chambers he might find a 
helping hand." 

Eichard Griesnach shambled about and 
-did the honours in the most energetic 
manner. He was evidently in high good 
Jiumour ; monetary affairs, which so depressed 
his guest, had, on the contrary, elated his 
usually desponding spirits ; that is to say, 
not his own increase of wealth, but Pettita's. 
He had consulted Jenkins on the bit of 
yellow-looking paper he had found in the 
old desk, — ^there was no doubt about the 
matter, among the unclaimed dividends in 
^ew Threes there lay a considerable sum of 
money left by a great uncle of Captain St. 
Orme. How it was that he had never 
found it out and made his own life, through 
its means, perchance a happier one, no one 
•could say ; except that, not being a man of 
business habits, he had neglected to read 
the papers which came into his possession 
l)y chance, years after the old uncle who left 
the money had passed away. Now, the only 
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difficulty to be overcome was the proving 
•of the will. This, and various other preli- 
minaries, would probably occupy some three 
or four months, but all these business tech- 
nicalities Jenkins had imdertaken to carry 
through. 

" Worked like a horse, my good fellow, 
vrorked like a horse ! yet I would not let 
any one else dabble with those poor girls' 
fortune for the world, — they would waste it, 
air, waste it." Thus had Jenkins taken the 
arrangement of this business on himself, as 
ive suppose, for a consideration; and, for 
once, Griesnach was grateful. 

The sight of Sir Edward Bazalgette had 
too, in no small measure, contributed to his 
satisfaction, for he had been to the house in 
Belgrave Street that very day, and heard 
from the old butler that *' Mrs. Leigh and 
Miss St. Orme were gone to a picnic at Lord 
Havebury's place, the Habbey." 

Not very pleasing intelligence to a man 
labouring under the effects of a jealous 
morbid temperament ; but the sight of Sir 
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Edward had reassured him, — ^' Prince 
Charming " then was not there ; or, if he 
had been, would be able to give him full in- 
formation on the subject. 

"You look wonderfully better than you 
did at Woodlands," remarked Sir Edward, 
after he had watched the little man's some- 
what eccentric gyrations for a short space. 
" London smoke evidently suits you." 

" I abominate the country," was the testy 
answer; *^for a do-nothing life one requires 
a contented mind and a clean bill of happi- 
ness. There is less time to think over your 
own miseries in London." 

Ted Bazalgette looked astonished, — "What 
could that little middle-aged deformed man 
have to worry him ? " he thought. 

How apt we all are to put other people's 
troubles as nil in the scale against our .own. 

"This is incomprehensible," he said. 
" Why you live the quietest of lives, away 
from the fret and fume we experience at 
the other end of town. I cannot conceive 
how living in these silent dens can help to 
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drowu thoughts, but what is more inexplic- 
able to me is, what thoughts a man of your 
intellect and resources can have to drown, — 
now, with a poor devn like me the world 
goes very hard." 

" ' 'Tis sad to hack into the roots of things, 

They are so much intertwisted with the earth/ " 

answered Eichard Griesnach, " but I dare 
say if we felt inclined to bestow our confi- 
dences on each other, we should find we 
neither of us could shake hands cordially 
with Fortune." 

"I'm hanged if I could," cried Sir Edward, 
"for she is playing me some scurvy tricks 
just now. If I had not quarrelled with her 
very unmistakably I don't suppose I should 
imwittingly have wandered as far as Temple 
Bar to-night." 

"We will hope she had some good gifts 
in store for you on this side of the old gate." 

" Well, you have a tolerable character for 
acuteness, you men of law; but I believe 
London possesses an even sharper race than 
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lawyers. Were you ever rent by the fangs 
of a Jew?" 

"Meaning money-lenders, be they Chris- 
tians or Jews?" asked Mr. Griesnach 
gravely. 

"Just so ; they are the curse fortune has 
laid on me just now, — the foul fiend fly away 
with them aU." 

"Eich men, after all, have greater 
troubles than poor ones," said Griesnach 
sententiously ; " no money-lender would ever 
have trusted me." 

"I wish to Heaven they had never trusted 
me, or rather, induced me to trust them. 
It is not that the estates won't pay their 
cursed demands, but it is hard lines to have 
to sell and to be pointed at as having gone to 
the bad, aU to satisfy the voracity of a parcel 
of vultures who have no more right to half 
the money they claim than you have." 

"Have you not put your affairs in the 
hands of a good lawyer ? " 

"Family lawyer — oh! yes — deuced re- 
spectable and all that sort of thing; advises 
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me to pay rather than fight, does not Kke 
his own name to be mixed up with what he 
pleases to call ' dirty transactions.' In fact, 
the whole affair is a plant, and I feel at 
times deuoedly inclined to cut my throat." 

" I wonder if I could help you to get 
out of this mesh." 

" You would merit my everlasting grati- 
tude if you could; but I suspect I'm a 
^ gone coon,' and not even your knowledge 
of the law can save me, — in fact, this is a 
case of arrangement, not law." 

" Jenkins," broke in Griesnach curtly, 
" he is your man." 

" And pray who may Jenkins be ? " 

"Well, he is a quasi-barrister, present 
Jack-of-all-trades j not a man I like by any 
means, in fact I feel angry with myself for 
associating with him, but he is useful de- 
cidedly. If a matter requiring a little 
shrewdness and management is to be carried 
through, Jenkins is the man to accomplish 
it, — though, let me tell you, he is both 
vulgar and ostentatious." 

G 2 
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"A fig for Ms vulgarity; long live 
Jenkins if he only gets me through this 
beastly business on fairish terms." 

" Shall we send for him forthwith ? I dare 
say he is only at our printing office, close to 
Pleet Street." 

" By all means; but, ^ our printing office,' 
— ^you don't mean to say you belong to the 
press gang ? " 

Bichard Griesuach smiled cynically as he 
rose to ring the bell — the title stung him, 
and for a moment he felt almost sorry that 
he had offered to help this * impertinent 
"West-end dangler.' " 

^' ^Educational Argus!' cried Sir Edward 
laughing, as, on farther pressing the ques- 
tion, the first number of that wonderful 
pamphlet was thrown to him, " Is that the 
way you bait the trap and lure young 
women into the destructive paths of learn- 
ing?" 

"Temple spider weaving cobwebs to catch 
poor flies, — ^mean work isn't it ? " But the 
vein of Griesnach's irony was lost on Ted 
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Bazalgette, to whom all figures of speech 
were riddles. 

^^ Do the Miss St. Ormes go in for this, 
sort of thing ? " he asked. 

^'Not yet, it is but in its infancy." 

"Not yet," echoed the younger man, and 
then he laughed with a jovial noisy laugh, 
which paired but ill with the history of 
troubles he had just been confiding. 

The idea of Pettita being mixed up with 
Women's rights tickled him immensely ; he 
thought of her as he had seen her in the 
morning in the dash of her beauty and the 
petulance of her youth, like an April day, 
one hour all sunshine, the next all showers. 

" Men may be Pettita's slaves," he said, 
in explanation of the laugh which seemed 
to have astonished Mr. Griesnach, " as they 
are of every pretty capricious woman; but 
if you and I live to see the time when she 
will shake off our attentions and assert her 
independence of us in every way, — we shall 
be two hoary-headed old sinners. I wish 
you had been with her to-day." 
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Poor Dick ! Was a rough hand always to 
interfere and overset the carefully-built 
walls of his toy castles just as they were 
rising up to a tolerable height ? It was not 
that he had any particular desire that Petitta 
should join the phalanx of those " striving 
sisters" who wish to prove the power of 
their capabilities and their right to use them 
to its fuUest extent, but he would gladly 
have interested her in the work he had lately 
undertaken on her account, even though the 
main or money-making object was no longer 
needed. 

"She is very unformed yet and very 
young," he muttered. ''We scarcely know 
how her mental faculties may develope 
themselves." 

"WeU said, Mr. Guardian, trials and 
difficulties are the things to bring out a 
character, but they do not change the nature 
of an individual, they only show you what is 
there." 

Eichard Griesnach frowned. 
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*' YoTir opinion then of my young ward is 
not a very favourable one." 

"On the contrary, I think she is abso- 
lutely charming; she is a ^ thing of joy,' — 
too bright, too sweet a woman to be spoiled 
by all the nonsense which the doctrine of 
Women's Eights teaches; — ^try the graver 
Margaret.'' 

The angry clouds gathered yet more 
loweringly on Eichard Griesnach's brow; 
he neither liked to hear her blamed nor 
praised by this man, and it was perhaps weU 
that Jenkins at that moment arrived and, 
with his noisy inquiries as to what had hap- 
pened, interrupted a conversation which was 
growing too personal to be pleasant. 

Then business began. The practical 
Jenkins never shilly-shallied when there was 
any work to be done, especially when it was 
work that was likely to prove of so lucrative 
a nature as was this patching up a broken 
fortune; added to which, settling and ar- 
ranging with these money-lenders he looked 
on as sport. He was quite their match he 
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fancied, and he longed to find himself in the 
arena with a fair fight before him. He 
made himself master of all the details in 
connection with sums borrowed, dates, and 
other minutiae, as far as Sir Edward could 
enlighten him at the moment, and they 
arranged to meet in the morning, when sun- 
dry papers should be placed in his hands — 
and then, after an interview with the re- 
spectable family lawyer, the work was to 
begin in earnest. And Jenkins rubbed 
his hands and chuckled as he turned his 
rubicund features and looked at Gries- 
nach. 

"You'll have to put the steam up, my 
boy, there are only twenty-four hours in a 
day and night, and one must sleep and eat. 
I have as much business now as I can weU 
manage, the 'Argus' must depend still more 
on you." 

" I have half a mind to give it up alto- 
gether," answered Griesnach. 

'^''The deuce you have! One year, my 
dear Griesnach, one year was the term of 
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our engagement, I think, of which one 
month only has elapsed." 

Griesnach moaned; he had passed un- 
noticed at the time, or had subsequently 
forgotten this clause in their agreement, — 
all he knew was, that he would gladly rid 
himself of the whole thing ; the work palled 
on him, be could not think why he had been 
such an idiot as to undertake it. His 
nervous system was, as was not unfrequently 
the case, thoroughly upset, and these two 
men with their worldly money conversation 
and their laughs over the neat little bits of 
chicanery which were to be employed to foil 
the foes, jarred unpleasantly on his irritable 
temperament. 

Doubtless he had invited them there, but 
he wished them gone none the less cordially 
for that reason. There was all the making of 
a misanthrope about Eichard Griesnach, and 
society, imless indeed it were of a very 
congenial nature, never tended to draw him 
out of himself. He was as ill-pleased at 
the result of the evening's meeting and con- 
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versation as Ted Bazalgette was delighted. 
The one would pass the night on a pinnacle 
of ecstasy, while the other had sunk down 
in the very depths of despondency — and 
with less cause. Nothing had occurred 
really to annoy Mr. Griesnach ; if he could 
only have kept his morbid fancies under 
control, he might have been cheered and 
amused by the companionship of men who 
had ideas, opinions, and modes of life which 
were not in accordance with his own, for if 
ever a man wanted the rust rubbed off his 
mental machinery that man was Eichard 
Oriesnach. While he hated the country, 
because • everything around him looked too 
happy and full of innocence and joy, he 
preferred immuring himself in a gloomy 
solitude, where he gave way to a morbidness 
and discontent, which, though probably 
produced by an irritability of brain, might, 
to a great extent, have been overcome by a 
moderate effort on his own part. 

At no very early hour the trio separated, 
that is Sir Edward Bazalgette and Jenkins 
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strolled off together. With a readiness for 
forming acquaintances which is peculiar to 
some people, they had become fast friends, 
possibly because each was hopeful of re- 
ceiving benefit from the other. Bichard 
Griesnach sat on alone with wakeful eyes 
and throbbing brow. He did not even 
meditate seeking what he felt sure would 
prove a sleepless pillow, but, with an almost 
feminine way he had of ruminating over the 
past, he regretted that he had met Sir 
Edward, that he had brought him there, 
and, above all, that he had assisted him in 
arranging his affairs, — for by so doing was 
he not clearing the briars out of the path 
which led him to happiness and Pettita? 
Towards dawn, however, his wearied frame 
sought an hour's repose. 

Thus, while Pettita had slept peaceably, 
with the sound refreshing sleep of the 
young and innocent, two beings, though 
from very different causes, had watched the 
whole night through on her account. 
Eichard Griesnach rose with the first sounds 
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of busy life, and, after a hasty and some- 
wliat careless toilet, started to pay the small 
house in Belgrave Street another visit. Thus 
while Bertha Leigh still slept he had an 
interview with the lady of his love, who, 
little heeding his wan looks and swollen 
eyes, scampered about in mad delight as he 
announced her accession to comparative 
affluence, and in childish joy over the fact 
that Madge's bills would be paid, and she 
herself need wear shabby clothes no more, 
forgot to look into the face of the man who 
had brought her this joyful intelligence, and 
to note the ravages his love for her had 
produced on his fragile impressionable 
frame. 

^^ You will go to Woodlands at once and 
tell Madge ? Oh ! how pleased she will be, 
not so much for herself as for me. Do 
you know, Mr. Griesnach, I really think 
^Othello's occupation' will be gone when 
Madge has no more nasty unpaid bills to 
fidget over, — what will she do? You'll 
have to find an occupation for her, or she 
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will wear and tear herself to death looking 
after me." 

He smiled a sad hopeless smile, and 
Pettita went on, — 

" You'll bring her up to town, won't you ? 
and we'll take a house at once and be so 
jolly ; only you will undertake to keep 
Madge employed and amused, won't you, 
dear Mr. Griesnach ? " 

" And you, Pettita ? " 

^^Oh! never fear for me; I have numbers 
of pleasant acquaintances, only somehow I 
doubt if they will quite suit Madge, all of 
them." 

This was delightful intelligence for a 
jealous man, but Eichard Griesnach did not 
expostulate or ask any questions; he was too 
humble-minded about his own deserts to 
attempt to lay claim to a place in the affec- 
tions of this young girl, though his heart 
sank within him as he listened to her gay 
words. He resolved to say nothing of the 
state of his own feelings, but meekly to do 
her bidding now as always. So it befell 
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that Mr. Griesnach paid another visit to 
Woodlands, this time to carry hope and 
peace in the shape of money to the patient 
Margaret, They little dreamed either of 
them while they were discussing calmly 
present plans and future prospects, how she, 
for whose sake they were so interested in 
making these arrangements, was beginning 
the battle of life herself with no less for- 
midable a foe than Bertha Leigh. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

THE LADIES' CLUB. 

" What, all alone ! You look so woe- 
begone that one almost fears you are going 
to contradict the good news I have just 
heard about the fortune you have inherited/' 
and Marcia Fenton entered the little drawing- 
room in Belgrave Street and threw herself 
down beside Pettita, who was sitting on the 
sofa pouting over a bit of woman's work. 
" Where is Bertha Leigh ? " 

Pettita did not answer the question put 
to her, but looking up at the new comer, 
said, 

^^Do your riches make you happy, Miss 
Fenton ? " 
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Marcia laughed in her noisy fashion. 

" I don't know," she replied. ^' I'm 
not miserable now ; but I never was poor. 
I can't tell what riches have to do with 
it." 

^' Well, perhaps it is not the money," and 
Pettita gave a little sigh of relief; " but 
something has upset my equilibrium most 
thoroughly. I feel as though I could 
quarrel with a straw. I tried to have a 
fight with Mrs. Leigh, but though she 
was very cantankerous yesterday, she only 
laughed at me this morning, and now she 
has gone out and left me ^ to cool,' as she 
calls it." 

" Bless me ! " ejaculated Marcia, ^^ so the 
atmosphere here is murky, is it ? Shouldn't 
quarrel with Bertha if I were you, you're 
safe to get the worst of it. She was can- 
tankerous yesterday, was she ? Well, no 
wonder, didn't you carry off her especial 
and particular cavalier ? " 

Pettita's face and neck grew crimson. 

"No," she said determinedly. "I only 
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talked to Lord Avebury for half an hour, 
and I don't care if I never see him again.'' 

Marcia gave a long " Oh I " 

" If ever I do wish to speak to him again, 
it will only be to tease Mrs. Leigh, — I hate 
such jealous nonsense." 

Marcia clapped her hands. 

*^Brava, little one, I admire spirit, and 
you are not wanting in it. When you 
arrive at serious grief here, come to me ; I'll 
back you up. It is a way I have always to 
support the weak." 

"And you think my footsteps are tot- 
tering ? " asked Pettita, laughing. 

" If you and Bertha are on a precipice 
together, I expect you will go over." 

Pettita gave a prolonged " Oh ! " in imi- 
tation of Marcia's recent exclamation, which 
set the good-tempered blonde into fits of 
laughter. 

" What a joke you are to be sure I Do 
you know I really think there is some fun 
knocking about. It is true you have come 
into money, isn't it ? " 

VOL. II. H 
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^'Tes; my guardian has gone to bring 
Margaret to London, and then I suppose we 
shall take a house." 

"And give parties, and be generally- 
jolly ? " 

"Oh! I don't know about that. Miss 
Fenton, you have not seen Madge, — she is 
a dear and very kind, but, nevertheless, she 
is strict and stem." ♦ 

" Good gracious ! What, disapproves of 
race meetings, little suppers after the play, 
and all that sort of thing? Punctuality, 
propriety, decorum, Duty with a big D., is 
that her line ? " 

" You describe her as if she were an old 
acquaintance," said Pettita, laughing. 

"But, my dear, this is dreadftd." 

" It will keep one straight," answered the 
girl demurely. "If it were not for Madge 
I often think I should get very wrong." 

^^Well, you are a queer compound, one 
moment ready for any amount of devilry, 
the next strongly imbued with the odour of 
sanctity." 
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Miss Fenton was right, good and evil 
formed two strongly distinctive lines in 
Pettita's character; they never seemed to 
join or amalgamate as they do in most 
natures — whichever swayed her for the 
moment she unresistingly followed, and the 
evil deed which she would one day stub- 
bornly carry out she would repent in dust 
and ashes on the morrow. Her good genius 
would have told her that to quarrel with 
Bertha Leigh were ungrateful in the extreme, 
her evil genius told her, for the sheer fun of 
the thing, to worry and torment her if pos- 
sible into a state of frenzied madness ; some- 
thing suggesting to her at the same time 
that Bertha was not altogether as true and 
loyal towards her as she might be. 

" I came to fetch Bertha out for a drive, 
but I presume she has some momentous 
business on hand, or she would not have 
absented herself from her nest at this early 
hour. She isn't much of an advocate for 
women's rights, as you probably know, 
neither am I, except where fun is to be got 

H 2 
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out of the movement. However, a club has 
been formed in a certain suburban district 
within a drive of London, expressly for the 
purpose of allowing us women to discuss 
how, both mentally and physically, we are 
incomparably superior to the sterner sex, 
and thither I had purposed to take Mrs. 
Leigh and introduce her to some of those 
^ esprits fins et forts^^ as the French call 
them.'' 

^^ Take me instead, do,'' cried Pettita. 
"Strong-minded women are the beings of 
all others that I should like to be made 
acquainted with in the flesh." 

"Come along then; I did not imagine 
you would care for that sort of thing, though 
I think we shall have some sport." 

Pettita was not long putting on her 
bonnet, and the two new acquaintances went 
off together in Miss Fenton's victoria. 
After driving rapidly for some long distance, 
they found themselves in a densely popu- 
lated metropolitan suburb, which, like most 
places of a tolerable size, had its typical 
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representatives of class, both socially and 
intellectually. The latter element was more 

than usually developed in V , especially 

among the female population, which belonged 
to the middle or well-to-do strata. A man 
finds his safety-valve in external influences, 
but a woman lives per se and is strongly 
affected by internal preoccupation ; that is 
to say, when interest in some other's pursuit 
does not merge her individuality into theirs. 

So V being essentially an idle place, 

and the masculine element being away, foi 
the most part busy and money-making in 
the great metropolis, the feminine portion of 
the community was necessarily left to its 
own devices for long hours daily. A ladies' 
club had consequently been formed, from 
which the few straggling men the place af- 
forded were to be rigidly excluded, and where 
the rights or wrongs of women, as the case 
might be, were to be freely discussed. 

Although this club was an institution of 
but recent establishment, its very novelty had 
already secured it numerous members. The 
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committee had made itself responsible for a 
cheerful prettily-fiimished room in a large 
house in the High Street, and there this 
debating society held its principal meetings. 
We use the word debating advisedly, for the 
penalty of circulating gossip was ignomi- 
nioiis expulsion. 

Miss Fenton and Pettita had evidently 
chosen a good day for their visit, for they 
found four or five of the leading members 
sitting there when they entered ; bright in- 
telligent-looking young women they were 
too, each eager for her own idea, each with 
a Purpose stamping every movement of her 
life. 

Maude Ghresley, who has thrown off her 
hat as though it impeded the discussion of 
a pet scheme, is talking with hot cheeks 
and flashing eyes to a meek fragile little 
woman who looks as though she could never 
be crumpled, either in mind or body, but is 
always calm persistent and gentle. 

*^ It is all nonsense, Agatha," her more 
energetic companion is asserting, ^Ho do good 
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in the world we must act on a broad scale* 
I am as desirous of benefiting my fellows as 
you can be, but I would weigh cause and 
effect for myself, not go in for blind 
obedience." 

"I am not as strong as you are, Maude. 
I cannot trust my private judgment, and am 
quite content to be guided by the Church," 

^^ "Which tells you to treat every one alike, 
and stick the plaister of priest-craft on every 
wound. Carrying bread to the starving 
man and hope of the next world to the de- 
spairing is very well, but it is not everything ; 
one must investigate the causes of physical 
and moral evil, and show the hungry where 
he may findfoodfor himself and thus satisfy 
both bodily and mental craving." 

The girl she called Agatha shook her 
head. 

^^ There is but one road to Heaven," she 
answ&ed, " and that is through the well- 
guarded alleys of the Church, — ^you may be 
sure if we try to find it anywhere else we 
shall fail. I for one feel too weak to walk 
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alone, and would gladly accept a mission 
tinder her directing influence.'' 

^^Then what were intellects given to us 
for? Simply that we may learn to surrender 
them, I suppose you would say." 

A decided voice from the farther end of the 
room now broke into the conversation, and 
Janet Muirhead, a vigorous-looking young 
Scotch woman, rose and joined the speakers. 

"Eeligion should temper the mass," she 

said, " but when it interferes too closely it 

* 

narrows the mind and defeats its own ends. 
My opinions lean towards those of Maude, 
though I do not entirely agree with her ; 
she is somewhat too much of a philan- 
thropist, too prone to indulge the weak- 
nesses of human nature." 

Maude was instantly on the defensive. 

^' I would ameliorate the condition of each 
one according to the amount of benefit his 
nature seems capable of receiving," she an- 
swered. '' What is the use of science if it 
does not teach us the point of education to 
which different beings are capable of reach- 
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ing, the amoimt of labour which may with 
safety be imposed ? The people in the 
future will have everything in their own 
hands, and with that view ever before us, 
we must educate — not rashly teach useless 
<}levemess, but useful technicalities. Clean 
cottages, ventilated rooms, are the beginning 
of an order of things, my dear Janet, which 
must lead up to the superior taste of those 
skilled artisans who shall give us a command 
over the markets of the world. I would 
make the masses see this for themselves, 
instead of driving them nolens volens into a 
system of education which they neither can 
nor will understand." 

''You are too fond of moral suasion, my 
dear Maude ; if you wish really to advance 
your kind, your system must be obligatory. 
We have been talking at dolts and fools for 
ages, but it does not make them learn." 

" Neither will they learn the more if you 
send them to the treadmill for refusing ; — 
try it on Agatha here, and see if she would 
not die, in her quiet unmurmuring way, 
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rather than give up the hope of one day 
being a ^ Mother Superior,' who fancies sha 
is doing the greatest amount of good from 
within her convent walls." 

" Obstinacy is an ill weed which grows 
in the free world as well as in convent 
gardens," said Janet with a sneer, " but it 
can be rooted out by patience, and so can 
it« twin-sister ignorance. We must force 
the new ideas, or they will never take deep 
root ; if we who see the necessity of educa- 
tion do not insist on its development in 
those who are blinder, are we not committing 
a moral sin ? " 

"Depriving the world of a few more 
^ facultized women ' eh, Janet ? Well, we 
shall survive it ; come here, little Agatha, 
they are overpowering you terribly with 
their avalanche of big intentions, but never 
mind, you will be happy in the seclusion of 
some sisterhood, while Maude is ventilating 
dirty cottages, and Janet is scouring the 
country in search of funds to set up lecture- 
rooms for embryo doctors and lawyers," — 
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and Marcia Fenton, who could restrain her- 
self no longer from putting in her word, 
laughed loudly and long at her own inter- 
ruption to the discussion, winking at Pettita, 
the while, who was standing somewhat 
astonished at what she had hitherto seen and 
heard. Janet Muirhead walked angriljr 
away to the fire and began to poke it noisily,, 
and no one vouchsafed any answer; but no- 
thing daunted, the young woman who went 
infer ^'new ideas" of a totally opposite 
nature, continued speaking in a jeering^ 
tone, — she was evidently making fun out 
of the whole concern. 

"Is there any objection to a 'fellah^ 
smoking a cigarette, eh, Janet ? You are,, 
I believe, self-constituted empress here ; pity 
we have not got a proper smoking-room ! " 

"Eeally, Miss Fenton, I am petrified 
with astonishment," said Janet, drawing^ 
herself up stiffly. 

"Well, the men smoke, and I thought 
we agreed to be like the men ; it would be 
no fun if we did not copy them in every- 
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thing- vices as well as virtues; besides, 
smoking is good for some constitutions, it is 
a soporific,— shouldn't think it would hurt 
jou sometimes, Janet ! " 

^* ^ Fumer : Absorption r^ciproque du tabac 
par Thomme et de I'homme par le tabac,' " 
remarked Maude, quoting from an amusing 
Trench author. 

But Janet's bristles were fairly up. 

*' Don't be frivolous, Maude; grave offences 
require serious treatment," she said sternly. 
^' If any one attempts to smoke here, I shall 
at once throw up my post of President of 
this Club, and leave you all to look after 
yourselves." 

"Obligatory system carried out to the 
letter," laughed Marcia, as she struck a 
match on her boot and lighted her cigarette 
with the air of a connoisseur in such matters. 
" Have a light, Pettita ? Never mind Janet, 
if she does not like it she should build a 
smoking-room ; by the way too, we want a 
billiard-table awfully. I'll give a fiver 
towards that myself." 
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" Oh ! yes, that would be jolly," cried a 
chorus of feminine voices. 

" Jolly ! I should think so, for as needle- 
work is tabooed from this erudite gathering, 
and as Janet and Maude and one or two- 
others have their brains disturbed by music^ 
you must find time hang heavyish on hand 
some of you girls who am't interested in. 
either dogma, education, or ventilation." 

" Can I believe my ears ? Is this the 
enlightened nineteenth century in which we 
live?" cried Janet almost gasping with 
emotion, while Maude began to laugh ; she^ 
always looked on Janet as more or less of a 
rival, and was rather glad to see her "riled." 
Little Agatha, however, crept quietly away 

to avoid any farther entanglement in what 
she saw might prove a very disagreeable 
debate. 

" Well, if you want to play the man after 
your fashion," continued the smoker in her 
bantering way, "why should not I dd it 
after mine ? We are none of us anything 
but Dalilahs dressed up in wigs made of 
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Samson's hair ; they look very well to mas- 
querade in, but want the strength of the 
real thing. Holloa ! what is this? Eailway 
<5art at the club door and a large case coming 
up the steps ; those she-attendants will never 
be able to carry it in, and as no man may 
•enter these maidenly precincts, it will have 
to stop outside, unless we all go to the 
rescue and prove how much physical strength 
we have to balance the immense amount of 
mental power we are supposed to possess. 
I told you, Pettita, that we should have 
«ome sport. I wonder what on earth is in 
that huge affair, I am as curious as — a 
man." 

And Miss Fenton walked out into the 
passage, followed by a bevy of young 
women, while Janet whispered a query to 
Maude as to how that ^'unleavened lump " 
was to be got rid of. A shrug, however, 
was the only answer she received, when 
screams of surprise were heard outside. 

"A present to the Ladies' Club from an 
lanonymous donor," was shouted in a chorus 
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of voices. They all, including Janet, whose 
attention had been aroused by the announce- 
ment, stood in breathless suspense, while 
slow and inexperienced female fingers un- 
screwed the lid of the large packing-case — 
then one thrill of dismay seemed to pervade 
the whole group, for, with a due regard for 
old traditions, the anonymous donor had pre- 
sented them with a large and handsomely- 
framed lookiuff'fflaas ! 

'' This is too insulting to be borne,'' cried 
Janet. 

" Crass ignorance on the part of the male 
bird, for, of course, only a man could act 
thus," laughed Miss Fenton between puffs 
at her cigarette; '' though he is right after 
all — some of us are rather pretty; you, 
Janet, need not be insulted, — you will not, 
of course, care to look twice." 

'*I suspect we owe this insult to you," 
«aid Janet savagely. '^I shall convene a 
meeting and shall at once resign my office 
of President. You and this place are alike 
xmworthy of my services." 
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"Carried unanimously, — vote of thanks^ 
to the chair proposed by Marcia Fenton^ 
seconded by Maude Gresley ; that is the 
manly way of proceeding, isn't it ? '' 

" This club was established that by the 
united efforts of its members higher intel- 
lectual pressure might be brought to bear 
on the ignorant, and an example be given 
by us of what higher education can do for 
women ; it is, however, impossible to make 
way against- ridicule. As for you. Miss 
Fenton, your behaviour is both unladylike 
and unfeminine." And Janet Muirhead 
walked back into the room and began to tie 
on her bonnet preparatory to departure. 

"Unladylike and unfeminine ! " her own 
words echoed after her amid peals of 
laughter. "Why I thought that was ex- 
actly what we were to strive after, — if wa 
are not to be like the men, what is the use 
of setting up this opposition shop to 
theirs?" 

" Not much, I should think, therefore it 
had better at once be broken up now that 
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smoking has been introduced, and some one, 
who meanly withholds their name, has 
thought fit to deride our laudable efforts ; — 
you had better all go home, girls, and do the 
best you can each in your own way. It is 
possible that Maude Gresley and myself 
may at some future time, in the heart of the 
country away from undue influences, become 
directresses of an establishment from whence 
lofty ideas shall emanate — ^then, I trust, 
some of us shall meet again." 

" No, no ! " cried Maude. " I shall not 
join you, Janet, I can work better alone; 
we don't agree on many points, and as reti- 
cence is evidently not a feminine virtue, 
we are sure to quarrel, so don't think of 
it." 

" Then it is carried nem. con, that we all 
skedaddle. Ta-ta, Janet, begin your next 
reform with yourself. Allow me, however, 
before departing, quietly to suggest that it 
would have been more business-like if, 
instead of blowing the bubble to the winds 
at the first outburst of temper, the whole 
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matter of arrangement had been put to the 
vote ; it should have been decided also 
whether censure or thanks should be pub- 
licly returned to this anonymous individual 
for what you seem to consider his somewhat 
doubtful present ; but it does not matter in 
the very least to me personally, I am 
satisfied at having enjoyed my joke— come 
along, Pettita.^' 

And they got once more into the victoria, 
Marcia tossing her cigarette into the street 
as she did so. 

" Not sorry you came, are you, little one ? 
I knew it would be worth while. That 
concern was made up of too many inflam- 
mable and combustible ingredients to last 
long before it fired up, hissed, spluttered, 
flamed, and finally ended in smoke." 

" It is my belief you knew all about it, 
and are yourself the anonymous donor of 
the looking-glass, — ^what a shame to make 
fools of these clever people!" 

^^ Tour bump of veneration must be some- 
what highly developed, my dear, or you 
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would scarcely be able to call up admiration 
for all this nonsense." 

"Well, I have rather a respect for clever- 
ness, and, if it were not for the trouble of 
learning, should like to be a blue-stocking 
myself." 

"We'll lock you up for a month with 
Janet Muirhead, when you and Bertha have 
quite out-quarrelled yourselves about your 
men." 

Pettita pulled her shawl more closely 
round her and did not answer, her nature 
rebelled against these somewhat coarse allu- 
sions, and although she thought Miss Fenton 
was loyal and might be relied on, she felt 
there must always bo more or less of a 
barrier between them. 

So they rolled along in the dashing little 
equipage, and Pettita listened for the most 
part. She had had a new vista opened to 
her that morning, and she was not yet suf- 
ficiently accustomed to it to talk freely about 
what she had seen. She gathered informa- 
tion from Marcia as they sped along, ad- 
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miring Miss Fenton the while for the large 
heartedness with which, though she laughed 
at Janet Muirhead's foibles, she determined 
to send a cheque to get her out of the 
" monetary quagmire " in which she had in- 
volved herself in that club. At last they 
arrived in Belgrave Street, just as Mrs. 
Leigh's brougham was leaving the door. 
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OHAPTEE Vn. 

CURSES LOUD AND DEEP. 

MiMi Jacobsen and the old servant re- 
turned, as was not nnfrequently the case, to 
find the house in which the Jew dwelt 
wrapped in almost impenetrable darkness. 
Mimi groped her way up the creaking stair- 
case, hearing no sound but that of her own 
footsteps as she did so; she called to her 
father, but, receiving no answer, imagined 
he had gone out, and so she passed on up- 
stairs to prepare for his return in the luxu- 
rious little eyrie she had made for herself 
on high. Perhaps she was not exactly 
sorry not to meet him just then ; deceit was 
a sin of which Mimi had an instinctive hor- 
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ror, and yet in some unguarded moment she 
had been led into lingering for a while in its 
intricate paths, and the mazy windings and 
thick overhanging branches were becoming 
so complicated and so dense that she was in 
constant fear of losing her way altogether. 
How bitter are self-upbraidings when there 
is no free course open, and the hapless wan- 
derer is compelled to follow a path that 
every good conviction forces him to consider 
as a sinful one! Thus it was with Mimi ; 
she loathed the life she was leading, she 
prayed day and night that it might end 
soon, but how — with her father's 'death ? 
That was an issue to which she would never 
bring herself to look forward, and yet 
Edward Bazalgette was her husband before 
God and the law, as he had himself said ; 
she could not therefore now free herself 
from him. Oh I how she cursed the hour 
when she had yielded to the dictates of 
that unrestrained love, and impulsively lis- 
tened to the voice of the tempter, as he 
bade her only believe in him and all would 
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be well, as he told her that her father had 
too much love for his only child long to 
forego her wishes, when he really dis- 
covered that her happiness depended on this 
marriage. Still, Edward Bazalgette scarcely 
believed this himself while he was telling it 
to the girl in such plausible accents; he 
knew the old Jew well enough to be fully 
aware that if he ever discovered what had 
taken place, he would banish Mimi from his 
presence for ever, and bestow his gold 
on some one who still remained true 
to the faith and traditions of the chosen 
people. 

She pushed the door open when she 
reached the upper room ; there was a bright 
fire burning in the grate, but no candle was 
alight. Old Jacobsen was sitting on a low 
chair, his sharp features, white hair, and 
velvet skull-cap standing out boldly in re- 
lief as the flames flickered in the otherwise 
dark room. It was not often that he re- 
posed thus, and, from the nervous twitching 
of his delicate hands, it was obvious that 
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something had occurred to ruffle his usual 
calm cynicism. 

"You have then chosen to return/' he 
said, rising as his daughter approached ; " it 
were well perhaps if you had remained alto- 
gether in the house you have just left, 
better still if you had never been bom to be 
a curse to your aged father." 

Mimi grew deadly pale and dropped 
silently on her knees, hiding her face in her 
hands, as though fearing to meet his gaze. 

'^ It is useless, girl, to be abashed thus. 
Mein Gott ! that I should have lived to see 
this day. Speak, how much truth is there 
in these tales they tell of you ? " 

Still Mimi kept silence. How could she 
own it all ? — ^perhaps he did not even yet 
know the worst. Her persistency in not 
answering angered him however yet more, 
and he who was usually so tender and lov- 
ing with the child shook her roughly by the 
arm. 

'^Deny it if you can," he asked; ^' have 
you not been out, like a hussy that you 
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are, to meet that swindling blackguard, 
Bazalgette ? " 

Mimi looked up at last and met his eye. 

*' It is true," she said boldly, " I have 
met Sir Edward Bazalgette, but I am not so 
vile as you believe me to be." 

" Gradation in sin is a science I have not 
troubled to study," he replied with a touch 
of sarcasm ; ''it is enough that you have 
forfeited all claim on my afltection or con- 
sideration. Holy Abraham ! to think that 
the child of your departed pious mother 
should live to disgrace the birthright which 
should have been for her a proud inheri- 
tance, and to stain and soil it by unlawful 
love gambols with Gentile dogs." 

'' It is a lie, a base lie ! " she cried start- 
ing to her feet, her face all aglow. 

" Silence, girl, it is a lie then which has 
come from those Christiau friends of whom 
you think so highly." 

''I care not who said it, it is a lie. I 
did meet Sir Edward Bazalgette, but — " 

"No excuses," he interrupted sternly. 
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" you have transgressed the laws of your 
faith by having transactions with this unbe- 
lieving hound ; henceforth I disclaim you, 
and I shall keep you locked a prisoner in 
this room until such time. as I shall have 
made arrangement to send you back to my 
country and your own people." 

Mimi looked at him, as though his words 
transfixed her. 

"As for my gold," he went on with a 
sneer, " it is well that I have been warned 
in time. You shall lavish it not on your 
cursed Christian lovers." 

" He is not my lover, he is my — " 

"No more, I tell you, no more. Ay^ 
this is the luscious full-coloured berry that 
poisons the whole wreath in which it is 
twined ; but the sap is not yet all dried up 
in the withered stems, they have some 
vigour left, and if curses are antidotes, 
they shall fall like hailstones;" and the 
old man laughed with a hard sardonic 
laugh, and his little eyes glared and flashed^ 
as though reason were abdicating her throne 
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under the pressure of the terrible knowledge 
wHch had just reached him. 

" Keep your gold, my father, but forgive 
me," was all poor Mimi could wail. 

"Keep my gold!" he echoed, '^can 1 
take it with me to the land whither I am 
travelling? I had stored and heaped and 
saved for you ; but these cursed Christians, 
child, do you not think I should rise from 
my grave and drag you down to hell if I 
thought they would touch it, and by your 
means ? '' 

" Yes, father, yes. Oh ! pray be calm, I 
shall be happier without money, only do not 
curse me." 

"Not curse youl I will curse you till the 
hot fire of hell shall burn up my parched 
throat for this vile thing that you have done. 
Mesh of my flesh, bone of my bone, to 
yield up your body to a Christian's em- 
braces, your soul to be damned that a 
Christian may receive worldly benefit. Oh \ 
it is too much, too much," and the poor old 
man who had wrought himself up to a state 
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of the most extravagant excitement, burst 
into tears, while his whole frame shook 
with convulsive sobs. 

Mimi, who had resumed her kneeling po- 
sition, lay crouching at his feet; she had 
no excuses to oflfer, she dared not own 
that she was this man's wife, almost as fla- 
grant a sin perhaps in the eyes of her Jewish 
parent as the one of which he believed her 
to be guilty. She had but small fear for 
herself, the weight of deceit which had now 
oppressed her for some months past had 
made her life so miserable that she cared 
but little what became of her ; it was for 
Edward Bazalgette that she feared, — she 
knew he was more or less in her father's 
hands, and that much of evil might befall 
him if old Jacobsen were resolved to hunt 
him to the death, and it was scarcely likely, 
under the circumstances, that he would let 
him escape. 

For some moments they remained thus, 
when Mimi ventured to touch her father's 
knees, and, in a scarcely audible voice, to 
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beseech him not to be too harsh, — ^but he 
shook her off roughly. 

"My wrath troubles you not," he said 
with a sneer ; "it is the separation from 
your lover that affects you, but we will 
have no more of these meetings," and he 
rose to depart. " You have food, and can 
sleep on those large skins; Keuben shall 
bring you what is necessary. I forbid old 
Naomi to speak with you." 

" Oh, father ! I have sinned, I acknow- 
ledge it, but this is too hard ; do not even 
separate me from my nurse. The very 
sight of Keuben makes me afraid." 

The Jew laughed. " He is not so hand- 
some as your Gentile lover, but he is faith- 
ful to me and will not assist you in your 
amorous traflBicking," and he turned to leave 
the room. 

Mimi made one more frantic appeal for 
mercy, but the door was locked on the out- 
side, and she heard no more save her 
father's somewhat fiendish chuckle, as he 
groped his way down the dark staircase. 
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She was alone — alone with the miserable 
thoughts which oppressed her to such a de- 
gree that she was well-nigh crushed for a 
time. Then she started up like a maniac, — 
Edward Bazalgette, — how could she let him 
know what had occurred ? 

Like some wild animal confined in too 
Bmall a cage she paced about the tiny room, 
which was now almost entirely dark, for 
there remained but a few embers of the dy- 
ing fire. It was all vain, she could do 
nothing ; Eeuben was to be her only means 
of communication with the outer world, and 
he, the ugliest and most repulsive-looking 
of her father's satellites, was, she feared, un- 
purchasable ; though it was scarcely because 
his high principles forbade him to be tam- 
pered with, but simply because the thermo- 
meter of his luck in life was more likely to 
remain at '^ summer heat " if he were faith- 
ful to his Jewish master. Added to this, 
Mimi hated him ; his ugliness was of that 
hideous and distorted nature that from her 
childhood she had always turned from him 
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with dread, and even now, in her hour of 
need, she felt she would rather endure 
months of solitude than have Reuben forced 
on her for a companion. If she might only 
have been allowed to retain old Naomi, 
there would have been some comfort among 
all this dense trouble which surrounded her. 
But pacing about and bewailing and per- 
plexing herself were all of but little avail. 
It had now become perfectly dark, so poor 
Mimi threw herself on the soft Eastern rugs 
of which her father had spoken, and suc- 
ceeded in sobbing herself into a heavy un- 
refreshing sleep. Towards morning she 
awoke with a start, day was just dawning 
with that dull grey appearance which is 
especially noticeable about a London day- 
break. She gave a faint scream as she 
opened her eyes, then she shut them again 
instantly, for beside her impromptu couch, 
looking fixedly at her, she had in that one 
instant beheld the repulsive-looking features 
of the dreaded Eeuben. 

" Don't frighten itself, I have not come 
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to harm it," he said, with a touch of ten- 
derness in his voice but little in unison 
with his hideous face and form. 

Mimi opened her eyes once more. Could 
she have been mistaken ? Was this man, — 
whom she had always regarded with enmity 
and treated at times with as much of domi- 
neering pride as her gentle nature permit- 
ted, — was he more of a friend than she had 
suspected? ^^What has happened," she 
asked, ^' why are you here ? My father did 
not send you ? " 

Eeuben grinned from ear to ear. " Will 
it get up and follow me without being 
afraid?" he said. It was his peculiar and 
invariable habit to speak of every one as 
it. 

Mimi half rose. " I do not understand 
you. Why should I follow you, and at this 
time of the morning too. Where are you 
going to take me ? " and she shivered, partly 
fipom cold, partly from the dread lest her 
father in his terrible anger had sent this 
man to carry her away and place her in 
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some even worse imprisonment than that 
which she was at present enduring. 

"I don't want to go with you; where 
would you take me — ^why can't I have 
Naomi ? " she asked querulously. 

^' Quick, quick," he said, "it will know 
soon, there is little time to waste." 

She stood up and looked at him with her 
tear-stained eyes. " Eeuben," she said 
brokenly, " don't be cruel to me, you have 
known me from a child." 

How humble had Mimi grown when she 
had brought herself to beg for kindness 
from Eeuben! He only laughed and 
chuckled, however; he was by no means 
of an impressionable nature, but he evi- 
dently judged it expedient to be civil to the 
wretched girl old Jacobsen had made his 
prisoner. 

"No one will hurt it," he said curtly ^ 
" only come." Eeuben was a man of few 
words, perhaps he was aware that the ex- 
treme dissonance of his voice was scarcely 
pleasing to the ears of those who heard it ; 
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whatever his reason, he spoke but seldom 
and to the purpose. 

Mimi bowed her head and prepared 
meekly to follow him j there was something 
about the man's manner which, though it 
failed to inspire confidence, yet compelled 
you to obey him. They went into the first- 
floor room, where all those marvellous art 
gems lay scattered; a still unextinguished 
lamp, though the morning light was by this 
time streaming into the room, happened 
casually to be standing before the shrine of 
^^Our Lady of Sorrows." In his usual 
place by the ormolu table sat the old Jew, 
his pale features looking ghastly and livid 
in the early light, as his head lay back on 
some cushions, which Eeuben's or some 
other friendly hand had placed for its sup- 
port. In an instant Mimi was on her knees 
by his side. 

" My father, you are ill, and through my 
fault." 

He glared on her with those little wicked 
eyes and strove to speak, but the curse that 
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his lips would fain have formed died away 
with a rattle in his throat. 

On the table beside him lay some parch- 
ment deeds and some writing materials ; his 
feeble fingers strayed among them, as 
though there were yet work on which the 
busy brain was dwelling, but which the 
fleshly powers, as the spirit was slowly 
leaving them, had not strength to carry out. 

" Go for a doctor, good Eeuben, and be 
quick," cried Mimi. 

^' I have sent, .but he will come too late," 
was the answer. 

" Say you forgive me, — that I am your 
child once more," was poor Mimi's piteous 
refrain, but no word of consolation came. 

The paralysed tongue would make itself 
heard no more, and well perhaps was it for 
the miserable girl that it was so, and that 
the curses from the brink of the grave were 
imspoken ; there was surely enough in that 
ghastly scene to haunt her memory as she 
should dwell on it in remorseful agony dur- 
ing her future walk through life. 

z2 
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At last, after a terrible convulsion, the 
spirit fled, and Mimi gazed on the dead 
with a sort of speechless fascination. She 
had no fear — ^no horror — now, but casting 
her arms about the dead man's neck, lay 
there «>bl,mg and ctapmg him with a ^oroe, 
which Eeuben with all his strength sought 
vainly to forego. Old Naomi's entrance, 
however, eflfected what he failed to accom- 
plish, and the poor child allowed herself to 
be soothed in the kindly arms of her nurse, 
and, after a good deal of persuasion, to be 
led away once more to the quietude of her 
own little room, where Naomi crooned over 
and petted her as though she were still the 
year-old baby she had taken as her own, 
when Mimi was deprived of a mother's care. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

FLIGHT. 

For twenty-four hours had Mimi lain 
motionless, as though petrified by the 
shock of a great horror, but she was 
now tying on the same old hat and thick 
veil which she had worn when she went 
to meet Sir Edward Bazalgette. It was 
against all precedent that she should thus 
leave her home after what had so recently 
occurred, but there are some circumstances 
in life which make their own law, and it 
seemed as though Mimi could bear no longer 
the miserable feelings which were her only 
compamons. She was staggering like some 
drunken person, under the weight of the 
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burden which had been cast upon her, and 
she felt she could no longer remain inert ; 
she must seek a friendly hand to help her 
bear up under it. To whom then did she 
turn ? Where nature would have prompted, 
to Edward Bazalgette, who had been her 
husband for the last two or three months ? 
No, his image was too painfully mixed up 
with the miseries which had come upon her; 
she must grow calmer, make up h6r mind 
more fully as to what her future plan of life 
should be, before she could with any com- 
fort or happiness to herself, look upon his 
cheery genial careless face; for although 
Mimi loved Sir Edward, or she would never 
have taken the rash step which was now 
overshadowing her path with sorrow, yet 
she did not altogether feel that he would 
enter into her present feelings, but rather 
that he would joke over them, and turn her 
most delicate sensibilities into ridicule. So 
she resolved to seek from a female friend for 
the consolation and advice for which her 
soul longed, and with that object in view 
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she arrived in Belgrave Street about an hour 
after Pettita and Miss Fenton had started 
for the Ladies' Club. Whatever of good or 
evil was to arise for Mimi from this visit, it 
was to receive no check ; she was shown at 
once into Bertha's little morning-room or 
private den, where she found the lady in 
question standing in her out-of-door habili- 
ments. She had just come in, having been 
to pay a morning visit to one of those 
denizens of Bohemia in whom she delighted, 
but to whom she did not judge it altogether 
expedient to introduce Pettita ; she, however, 
now thought it would have been a wiser 
move than to have left her to make closer 
acquaintance with Marcia Fenton, and she 
was just fuming in spirit over the amalga- 
mations that will not fit, when Miss Jacobsen 
was announced, and the clouds cleared 
' speedily and thoroughly from off her brow. 
Here was a new field opening out, from 
whence Pettita's absence was indeed a boon. 
" My darling child, I am so pleased to see 
you," she cried, as she rushed forward to 
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receive the young Jewess, and taking up her 
veil she kissed her tenderly. ^^ Swollen 
eyes and wan cheeks, why what has hap- 
pened, my dear love ? You should not give 
way thus. Life is too short to allow us time 
to fret over every tiny trouble." 

^^ My father is dead," said Mimi, in a low 
voice, gulping down a sob as she spoke. 

"Poor child, poor child," and Bertha's 
soft womanly arms were cast about the girl's 
neck ; and with her head pillowed lovingly 
on Bertha's breast, she felt that she had 
done wisely to leave that drear old house 
where she had of late gone through such a 
fiery ordeal, and to seek for sympathy from 
this gentle loving woman, who knew so well 
how to soothe the inward surgings to which 
all human beings are prone. 

For some minutes Bertha said no more, 
but she sat by Mimi and, as it were, tried 
to mesmerise her into quietude by her 
caressive touch ; at last the girl's sobs grew 
less frequent, and Mrs. Leigh spoke gently 
to her. 
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^^Has Edward Bazalgette been to see you, 
love?" 

>Tliis inquiry called forth a fresh outburst 
on Mimi's part. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Leigh, he cursed me horribly. 
I shall never forget it. Oh ! why did I ever 
meet Sir Edward Bazalgette?'' 

"Why, indeed?" echoed Bertha softly. 
"It is always a misfortune, both to her and 
to him, when a girl makes acquaintance 
with a man out of her own rank in life." 

" To him a misfortune — ^how ? Has any 
ill befallen him?" 

Bertha shrugged her shoulders. 

" I thought you knew," she said softly; 
^' but if you do not we will talk of it some 
other time, when you are more reconciled to 
your present painful position. Poor child, 
what are you going to do ? Have you any 
relations?" 

" In this country none. But never mind 
me now; what injury have I done to Sir 
Edward Bazalgette ?" 

"Little one, don't excite yourself. It is, 
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probably, as much his fault as yours. He 
sought you in the first instaneOj did he 
not?" 

" Yes, yes ; but tell me at once what new 
misery has befallen me ?" 

"No new misfortune, my dear love, 
only the old oft-told tale, the repetition of 
which in your case I have already hinted. 
^ Women trust, and men change.' You 
have it yet to experience, I fear, my 
poor beauty," and she kissed the Jewess' 
white brow. 

"It is false," cried Mimi, "I will not 
believe it. I saw him last evening, and he 
was fond and kind as usual." 

"You saw him last evening!" Bertha's 
calm features assumed a momentary expres- 
sion of surprise, and she went on with a 
slight sneer, "two loves in one day, what 
matchless impudence, even for a man !" 

"I do not understand," said Mimi, as she 
sat nervously twitching her long hands, 
" tell me quickly what it all means. T am 
almost mad." 
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Again Bertha's arm was round her. 

" Dont take on, dear one, you must bear 
your fate like every other woman. You, 
surely, did not expect to retain the hand- 
some Ted as your slave for ever ; he is of 
far too flirtatious a nature, ma belle. Take 
my advice, get another lover, and leave him 
to follow his whim ; it will be happier for 
you in the end." 

^' Happier for me ! Is there any happi- 
ness, any faith, any hope, left in life ? God 
of my fathers, that I were only dead ! " 

" You want rest and quiet, my child, and 
then all these wretched fancies would pass 
away. You have had a trying time of it, I 
am very glad you came to me for help ; I would 
keep you here altogether, only this house is 
so beset by visitors you would get no peace;, 
but I will take you to a dear kind good soul, 
with whom you shall stay till you feel fit to 
look about you, and where your poor tried 
body and mind will find a haven." 

"I will go back to Naomi, thank you," 
she answered somewhat coldly; "but this 
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girl with whom Sir Edward passed the day- 
yesterday, who is she V* 

Mrs. Leigh paused for a moment, as though 
calculating which were wiser, speech or 
silence. 

" We were all at Lord Avebury's place in 
the country. Sir Edward is Lord Avebury's 
nephew and heir, you know.'' 

" Well, but the girl — her name?" 

"Oh! Lord Avebury is very anxious that 
his nephew should marry my young protegee 
and friend, Pettita St. Orme." 

"It is impossible," said Mimi, starting 
up, " I must see this woman, and warn her 
before it is too late !" 

Bertha drew her back to her seat. 

"Warn her of what? Trouble has im- 
paired your reason, dear love." 

" That is my affair," cried Mimi ; " but I 
should like to see this girl." 

Mrs. Leigh had decidedly made a false 
step ; still she was determined, if possible, 
to continue mistress of the situation. 

" So you shall, love, when you are 
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quieter and calmer, not now ; besides, she is 
not here, you would have to go a long dis- 
tance to seek her." 

" I had heard she Hved with you." 

" Oh ! dear no ; she was only on a visit, 
she has come into money lately, and is a 
very independent young lady." 

"Money, too, — and he loves her. Oh! 
Mrs. Leigh, what am I to do?" 

" Put your hat on straight, and come with 
me in my brougham, which is, I think, still 
at the door, and I will take you where, I am 
sure, you will be comfortable and at peace." 

" No, no ; I must go home." 

" My love, it is not good for you. Why 
make yourself more miserable than there 
is occasion for, by staying in that dreary 
house?" 

Mimi shivered, — it was not exactly the 
house of death she feared, but it was that 
last interview with her father that was ever 
before her mind, and she longed to go away 
anywhere, if it were only possible that she 
could forget that. 
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Mrs. Leigh noticed her momentary hesita- 
tion, and went on, 

"Be guided by me, come to be petted and 
nursed by a good tender woman — you require 
it sadly, little one ; your old servant C9,n be 
with you. I only want to get you away for 
the present from that wretched house.'' 

" Edward, I must see Sir Edward," cried 
Mimi. 

" So you shall, love, I will send him to 
you, though I believe it were wiser for both 
your sakes if you never met again." 

"You know nothing about the matter, 
nothing whatever," and Mimi's eyes flashed 
on Bertha. 

" Perhaps not, my love ; but be calm, I 
beg." 

"I shall go home at once," and Mimi 
started up. 

"Well, if you will, of course I cannot 
control you, though it is worse than madness 
that you should be alone in that dismal 
house," but though Bertha seemingly gave 
in, nothing was farther from her thoughts 
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than the intention thus readily to relinquish 
her plans. " Come, at least, with me in the 
brougham, a little air will do you good, and 
if you are resolved to continue obstinate, 
after a short detour^ I will take you home." 

Mimi said no more; she was too tho- 
roughly miserable for the spirit of conten- 
tion to be very rife within her. 

Thus it befell that the brougham contain- 
ing Mrs. Leigh and the young Jewess drove 
away from the door just as Marcia Fenton 
and Pettita turned the corner into the 
street. 

Once started, with Mimi under her care. 
Bertha conceived that the carrying out of 
her little scheme was no longer difficult. 

^^We will take a drive in the Eegent's 
Park, love, it will be quiet and pleasant, '^ 
and Bertha carefully avoided pitfalls while 
she talked soothingly and cheerfully, never 
once touching either on the old Jew's recent 
death, or Sir Edward's supposed defalcations. 

So far she was successful, for Mimi was 
learning to believe in her more and more. 
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and in proportion as her trust in Mrs. Leigh, 
rose, her faith in Sir Edward sensibly dimi- 
nished. After awhile Bertha again ap- 
proached the real object of their drive. 

" Come with me, and see the home I 
would select for you for awhile, — if not 
now, eventually you may be glad of a quiet 
firiendly roof ; you cannot go on living alone 
in that dingy street of yours. I suppose, 
too, your father's business will pass into 
other hands." 

" Oh ! poor orphan, miserable that I am, 
and his last words were curses," she moaned, 
while Mrs. Leigh, taking advantage of her 
bewailings, gave orders that they should be 
driven to Mrs. Kelly's tiny house in St. 
John's Wood. 

Bertha left Mimi alone in the carriage, 
while she went in to explain matters to the 
actress, who had lately, since she left the 
stage, been in the habit of increasing her 
income by giving a home to unprotected 
females who wanted motherly care and 
kind consideration. 
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Mrs. Kelly, loyal and straightforward as 
she was, would not wittingly have lent her- 
self to any of Bertha's dark plots, but when 
she heard the plausible tale of Mimi Jacob- 
sen's forlorn condition," her father's recent 
death, and how, with the large fortune she 
would probably inherit, it was doubly 
desirous that she should be prevented from 
involving herself in a love-affair with Sir 
Edward Bazalgette to her own destruction, 
the kind-hearted charitable actress thought 
she had somewhat in her own mind maligned 
Bertha Leigh, and that her interference on 
behalf of this young Jewess was simply in 
the cause of purity and innocence. She 
readily acquiesced in Bertha's suggestion 
that she should get into the brougham and 
make acquaintance with the girl, not alto- 
gether a difficult matter, for the last quarter 
of an hour of solitude, during which Mimi 
had given herself up to torturing thoughts, 
made Mrs. Kelly's friendly gentle words 
very acceptable, though they came from the 
mouth of a stranger. 

VOL. n. L 
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" Alone, quite alone," has a drear weird 
sound to a young ear, and Mimi felt more 
thoroughly alone since her Mth in Edward 
Bazalgctte had been shaken, than she had 
even done as she stood and sobbed beside 
her dying father. 

She was speedily persuaded to come into 
the house, where her hat was removed — she 
was wheeled up close to the fire, in a com- 
fortable chair, and a cup of tea was given 
her. The sense of home-iness was very 
grateful to her, poor forlorn conscience- 
stricken child, though they did not know 
all her trouble, these good Samaritans, as 
she thought them both. The secret which 
was corroding her life could never be re- 
vealed by her except with Sir Edward's con- 
sent, and, after what she had heard from 
Mrs. Leigh, she no longer had the heart to 
send to him. She was his wife, he could 
come if he liked, but he should seek her of 
his own free will. She could suffer and bear 
all he imposed on her, death must come at 
last. 



\ 
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She would stay there till the evening? 
Yes. Then the terrors of darkness would 
come over her, and she would creep more 
closely to Mrs. Kelly's side, and put off 
returning to her desolate home till the 
morrow's light should return. 

Thus, whatever was Bertha Leigh's object 
for prevailing on Mimi to desert her home, 
now when her duty imperatively demanded 
that she should remain there, she had suc- 
ceeded in instaUing her as an inmate of 
Mrs. Kelly's pretty little abode, and she 
went off with a smiling face and the 
assurance on her lips that she would at once 
let Naomi know where she might find her 
young mistress, in order that she might 
return under the old nurse's care whenever 
fihe pleased. The only message, however, 
that poor old Naomi received to quell her 
anxiety, when she found her child had gone 
away, was to the effect that she was safe at 
Mrs. Leigh's, and would remain there till 
after her father's funeral, and that if she 
required Naomi's services she would let her 

l2 
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know. How scandalised the old Jewess 
was, words would fail to express. 

^^This all comes of living in England, 
and having Christian friends," she grumbled, 
in her almost incomprehensible German; "if 
she could only be persuaded to go back with 
me to the EHine, we could Kve in luxury 
and happiness on the Herr Patron's money.'* 

Little did Naomi guess how the happiness 
of Mimi's life had been blighted, and that 
the glistening dew drops of joy would never 
again shed their lustre on the faded leaves. 
The old nurse still regarded her as a child, 
she had yet to learn that her young mistress 
was already a woman, with even more than 
a woman's average amount of sorrow hang- 
ing over her. 

Only Eeuben seemed to have ascertained 
a portion of the truth, and distorted his 
ugly countenance in perpetual grins, as 
Naomi grumbled and wept by turns over 
the child's absence, and the ill-fate she was 
preparing for herself by acting contrary to 
all tradition. 
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Mrs. Leigh was a good Mend she made no 
doubt, but she was a Gentile, — as grievous 
an ofltenee in Naomi's eyes as it had been in 
old Jacobsen's. Whateyer observation, how- 
ever, she made on the matter, Eeuben kept 
a stem silence, and had it not been for that 
horrible grin she might have thought he did 
not hear her. 

Naomi was used to Eeuben's eccentricities ; 
she had known him for years, as from time 
to time he returned to the London house 
from foreign business journeys, on which he 
was sent by his master, being his very 
trustiest and favourite emissary. She grew, 
however, at last seriously angry at his mode 
of treating her, "they such old friends too, 
and alone in the house of death," and she 
broke out in invectives accordingly. 

Still he did not answer, but going upstairs 
from the basement where the dispute arose, 
if a one-sided quarrel can be so called, he 
came down again in a few minutes with an 
open letter in his hand, 

Naomi's shrill voice and glib ungram- 
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matical German had followed him in the 
distance all the while. 

" Es ist eine ekelisehe Geschichte" (it is a 
disgusting story), he said, more pointedly 
than elegantly, as he laid the letter before 
her. 

Naomi, however, though she spoke English 
sufficiently well for all the purposes of do- 
mestic life, turned the letter upside down, 
and twirled it round and round ; she could 
make nothing of it, and appealed imploringly 
to Eeuben for assistance. 

He took it with a grunt, and began to 
translate verbatim. It was anonymous, and 
in a woman's handwriting, though a dis- 
guised one. In this mean way had the old 
Jew been made aware of his daughter's 
meetings with Sir Edward, and to Naomi's 
no small dismay she found herself included 
in the dark business as an aider and abettor. 
She disclaimed all knowledge of the aflFair 
in the loudest, most energetic manner; she 
had not the slightest suspicion that the 
blessed Fraulein even knew this " Gott- 
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verlassener Hund" (God-forsaken dog); but 
Eeuben looked incredulous, and went on 
grinning, till Naomi was worked up to the 
very highest pitch of excitement, — then he 
said calmly, 

^^ It need not storm, the dead Patron 
cannot hear; Fraulein Mimi prefers Gen- 
tiles. Fraulein Mimi must be served now." 

"And do you think I would not serve 
her, das gesegnetes Kindchen (the blessed 
child)? Did I not bring her up? Do I 
not mind singing her to sleep, when she was 
still a baby ? Do you think I would desert 
her if she loved all the Gentiles in this for- 
saken country ? But to leave her home for 
this Mrs. Leigh; no, I will not go to tend 
her till I am sent for. She will want old 
Naomi when she is sick and weary." 

^^Fliiche sind schwer (curses are heavy), 
I am not surprised it went," said Eeuben. 
" I will seek it to-morrow, and ask for com- 
mands. I am its slave now*" 

This was a long speech for Eeuben, and 
he laughed out hideously when he had 
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finished it, and then went away into a dark 
cellar, where he was fond of grovelling all 
alone. There he remained till Naomi called 
him to partake of their frugal evening meal, 
and in order that she might talk over and 
over again about the child, with a garrulity 
which was in strong opposition to Eeuben's 
tenacious silence. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THURSDAY APTERNOON. 

On reaching Belgrave Street after her drive 
mth Miss Fenton, Pettita's questions as to 
where Mrs. Leigh had gone elicited no 
answer from the old, somewhat sagacious 
butler but the reply, 

"Out with a young lady he had never 
seen before." 

Mrs. Leigh's servants were trained to 
silence, and whatever use they might them- 
selves make of information they obtained, 
they were not likely to transfer it to other 
people. 

"It was very odd," Pettita thought. 
^' Thursday afternoon, too, and visitors to be 
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expected at any moment." But a good 
many odd things did take place in that 
little house, and perhaps a good many still 
stranger were in petto ; however, she took 
off her bonnet and arranged her hair, and 
went down in the drawing-room to do the 
honours in the event of Bertha being 
detained. 

The first visitor to arrive was Lady 
Bluntisfield, of whom Pettita stood in great 
awe, but the old lady was in a high good 
humour, and condescended to be very 
gracious. She had rather taken to Pettita 
on the one or two occasions when she had 
previously seen her, so she sat down beside 
her now, and made her tell her all about 
her life and her home and belongings. 
True the tale was told in a very different 
spirit, and far more demurely, than when 
the same things had been made known ta 
Lord Avebury beside the Eoman well ; but 
they were both simple and ingenuous stories, 
and the fact of her being shy and frightened 
as she told it, made it all the more palatable 
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to the aristocratic but somewliat grumpy 
dame who had installed herself as listener. 

" Margaret would suit me; send Margaret 
to call on me .when she comes to town," she 
said when Pettita had finished; "I will 
give her a few hints. You must be careful 
whom you take up with now you have come 
to live in London. ^ No Bohemians, child. 
KecoUect they live in a poisoned atmosphere ; 
there are too many of them here. Mrs. 
Leigh is very good and nice and pleasant, 
but she goes too far sometimes, and it is a 
mistake. I must induce her to give it all 
up." 

Pettita looked very demure, but did not 
answer. She had too frequently heard 
Lady Bluntisfield and her peculiarities held 
up to ridicule, not to be fully aware that 
Bertha was not likely to concede any of her 
pet points to please this tiresome old woman^ 
whom she only took the trouble to blind 
because her occasional presence gave an air 
to her salon. 

^* If she would only go," Pettita thought^ 
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"before some of the people she so censures 
shall arrive!" The more she maKgned 
that pleasant world outside the barriers of 
Belgravia, the more frightened Pettita grew 
lest some one should stray in from the 
forbidden land, — some one to whom she 
ought to be civil, — and she felt it would be 
utterly impossible with the cold stem eye of 
that old social Cerberus on her the while. 
Had she been as practised a dissembler as 
Bertha herself, she could scarcely, however, 
have fallen on a better plan to get rid of her 
companion than she did all unwittingly, for 
she took to sitting in trembling silence 
while Lady Bluntisfield talked, only putting 
in little half- whispered monosyllables when 
courtesy compelled her to answer. 

As this sort of one-sided conversation with 
a shy girl could not go on for ever, her 
ladyship at last rose to depart, to Pettita's 
delight, before any one else had appeared. 

" Tell Mrs. Leigh I will come and call on 
her some other day," she said; "and tell 
her I think you are a modest good child, 
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and that you and your sister Margaret are 
to come and see me when you are settled, 
and I will take you by the hand and intro- 
duce you to some nice people. Now good- 
bye. Mrs. Leigh should not leave you to 
receive her visitors all alone; it is uncon- 
ventional. If she does not come in soon 
you had better tell the butler to say ' not 
at home' to any gentlemen who may call. 
I would stop and chaperone you, only I 
have an engagement." 

"For which Providence be thanked, '^ 
said Pettita in a very cheery tone, as the 
door having closed on her first visitor she 
took up her book, and hoped luck would 
send her some one more amusing when it 
should reopen. 

A very few minutes and the visitors' 
bell once more echoed through the house. 

" I was longing for a counterpoise. Mrs. 
Leigh is out, and I am left here to play 
chatelaine. I have already received one of 
her guests." 

"Mrs. Leigh out!" and Lord Avebury 
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looked round the room as he entered, as 
though he seemed to doubt whether the 
words he heard could possibly be true. 

■<Thi,i. indeed ehaling," he continued, 
as, having assured himself that Mrs. Leigh 
was not there, he took Pettita's hand, and 
pressing it warmly, sat down in the seat 
Lady Bluntisfield had but just quitted. 

" If she comes in and finds you here, I 
wonder if she will get ill again ? " 

Lord Avebury coloured slightly, and 
Pettita did the same, for the words were no 
sooner uttered than her good genius whis- 
pered "Naughty Pettita to make unloyal 
speeches about your friend." 

Pettita had not seen Lord Avebury since 
the visit to the Abbey, except in Bertha's 
presence. He had called on the previous 
day to make inquiries about the health of 
the fair mistress of the house, and had been 
so engrossed by his conversation with her, 
that he had either no time or no inclination 
to speak to the girl, who had sat in a far 
comer of the room reading her book the 
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while, and only catching occasional words 
of their almost whispered conversation. 

Clever man of the world though Lord 
Avebury doubtless was, he would surely 
find it no easy matter to carry on flirtations 
with two women living intimately together 
in the same house. Perhaps it was the 
danger and impertinent assurance of the 
thing which he thought would amuse 
him, and produce a slight excitement in 
a life which had grown somewhat blas^^ 
of late. 

"I hope you have not been scolded on 
my behalf. I told you, if you remember, 
to beware of thunder-clouds.'^ 

"Mrs. Leigh has no right to dictate to 
me," said Pettita bristling up. "Margaret 
is coming to take care of me soon, then I 
ehall do as I like. I suppose you have 
heard that I have found a fortune ? " 

Lord Avebury threw himself back in 
the corner of the sofa in a comfortable 
attitude. 

"No, indeed, no such agreeable intelli- 
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gence has reached me ; but then it is only- 
ill news that flies apace." 

"Well, you would not speak to me 
yesterday, or dared not," she said, looking 
up at him archly ; "if you had, perhaps I 
should have told you." 

"Tell me about it now," he said, let- 
ting Pettita's little thrust pass unnoticed. 
She gave him all the account of the finding 
the money as she had received it from Mr. 
Qriesnach, but when she had finished he 
did not speak. 

"How silent and disagreeable you are! 
Are you not glad for me ? " 

"I don't know; I think not altogether. 
Money seldom makes women pleasant." 

"Oh! you selfish, dreadful man. Only 
think of Madge's impaid bills and my des- 
titute condition, obliged to wear cotton 
dresses, mended gloves, and bonnets which 
look as though they came out of the ark ; 
and oh ! I do hate it so." 

Lord Avebury laughed. 

"You are too pretty to want fine clothes," 
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lie said gallantly. " If you let the milliners 
spoil your simplicity with their furbelows, 
that will be another reason to make me 
sorry about this money." 

"Ah! well," said Pettita, "I wiU teU 
you better in six months' time how much 
happiness money can afford me. My 
fortune, however, is not a large one, you 
know." 

" Thank God ! " he muttered ; but Pettita 
went on without heeding the interruption. 

" Look at Miss Fenton, how jolly money 
makes her, and what a great deal of good 
she manages to do with it." 

^^ Do you wish to resemble her ? " 

" In everything, no ; but still I think she 
is very happy and light-hearted." 

" She jars on every nerve in my body,'^ 
he said, shivering. « The very furniture iu 
the room vibrates when she speaks. Let us 
hope that money will never make you seek 
to follow in her footsteps." 

"I believe she is very good and true," 
persevered Pettita, in whom the spirit of 
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contradiction seemed rife, '* and those are 
the chief attributes in a woman ; all women 
are not true." 

"Have you proved it so?" he asked, 
looking at her searchingly. 

Her eyes fell before his gaze, and her 
colour heightened. 

"I wish Madge would come," she said 
instead of answering his question. 

*^ My child, so do I, with all my heart." 

Then there was a short silence. 

"Do you believe in Women^s Eights?" 
asked Pettita at last, whose thoughts had 
strayed away from the case in point, back 
to the amusing little episode of the after- 
noon. 

"Women's Eights ! " he said. "That is a 
subject that involves a score of lectures, a 
series of arguments, and a stock of patience 
which I don't profess to possess. Why, it 
is almost as inexhaustible as the Tichbome 
Trial. Tou do not mean to say that that 
poor little head of yours has been bothering 
itself about the suffrage question." 
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'^ No, I have not got quite so far as that ; 
but I have been to see a number of what 
Miss Fenton calls ^ new-generation ' women 
this very afternoon; she took me there in 
her victoria." 

'^ Carramba r^ ejaculated his lordship, 
^*Miss Fenton surely does not belong to 
the sisterhood ? " 

Pettita gave him a full account of the 
Ladies' Club, and what had befallen there, 
and the little drawing-room echoed with 
their laughter. 

Marcia Fenton had, he said, risen fifty 
per cent, in his estimation; ^Hhere was a 
spice of humour in this little transaction 
which was perfectly delicious, — 'slang verms 
self-conceit.' He would have enjoyed above 
everything to have witnessed the conflict. 
Pettita was in luck. But still he hoped 
she would keep very clear of them; ' typical 
women ' were his especial aversion." 

She was just going to ask him what he 
meant when the door again opened. Their 
laughter and chatter suddenly stopped. It, 

h2 
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however^ was not Bertha; only the handsome 
tenor, who was a tolerably constant attend- 
ant at Mrs. Leigh's Thursdays. Lord 
Avebury frowned and mentally cursed the 
intruder ; then, like a true Englishman, he 
collapsed into silence and for some ten 
minutes bit the ends of his moustache and 
glared, while Pettita talked to the new- 
comer. 

And she, mischievous little elf that she 
was, made herself very bright and fasci- 
nating. She saw Lord Avebury's annoy- 
ance, and resolved to tease him. Take 
care, young lady, his lordship's tempera- 
ment is not one that will brook much con- 
tradiction ! Signer Yelardi, who, of course, 
was noble in his own country, though his 
voice was his only fortime, was one of 
Pettita's devoted admirers. He came more 
frequently to Bertha's house than she would 
perhaps have altogether cared to own, but 
her hospitality and her agreeable society 
suited him ; and, following Lord Avebury's 
example, he too had been dividing his 
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attentions between the two ladies of the 
house. 

In vain Pettita strove to drag Lord Ave- 
bury into the conversation, when, having 
amused herself for some little time, she 
grew slightly alarmed at his grave aspect ; 
he only grunted out testy answers in a style 
totally unlike his usual courteous affability. 
Then he got up and stood on the hearthrug, 
and did not attempt to help poor Pettita, 
who, though she was striving hard to assume 
the manners of an accomplished London 
flirt, was yet very inexperienced in the 
work. She had neither the hardness of 
character nor the pluck to carry out the 
self-imposed part, and if she had been left 
much longer to fence with these two antago- 
nistic men, the chance is she would have 
begun to cry. 

It was however growing late, and visitors 
began to pour in; still Bertha Leigh did 
not come, so Pettita must buckle on her 
armour and do her best. Lord Avebury 
fidgeted about on the hearthrug, and did 
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not exert himself to be particularly civil to 
any one. He was watching Pettita, and 
rather enjoying her embarrassment at finding 
herself suddenly transformed into hostess. 
She went np to him at last, 

" Please talk to some of these people ; I 
am so frightened I do not know what to do. 
I have a great mind to run away. When I 
was alone in the country with Madge, I 
thought living in constant society must be 
the height of bliss, but I have had enough 
of it this afternoon." 

" You are getting on perfectly, receiving 
as though you were a young princess. 
But don't bother yourself; make 'Lardi 
Dardi ' sing ! " 

"I don't dare ask him," she said; "will 
you?" 

'^// Certainly not; I never speak to 
the fellow. But what does he come here 
for unless it be to amuse ? " 

"Mrs. Leigh won't be angry with me if 
I do, will she? She is very scrupulous 
about asking him herself." 
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"She should not leave you here to do 
the honours of her house. That is quite as 
unscrupulous as asking that foreign jack- 
anapes to sing." 

So Pettita bounded off, and though, 
perhaps, Lord Avebury would not have 
been altogether pleased had he heard the 
pretty way in which she begged Signor 
Velardi for one of his beautiful songs, 
telling him it would be so kind of him to 
help her when she was frightened to death 
at having all these people to entertain ; yet 
she had adopted his suggestion and he was 
so far satisfied. When every one stood 
wrapt in delight, listening to the wonderful 
notes which the Italian tenor could call 
forth at will, Lord Avebury once more 
approached Pettita, and stood whispering to 
her the while. 

"What did he care for Lardi Dardi's 
singing, and why need she? A musical 
box would be quite as amusing." 

Lord Avebury did not speak thus be- 
cause he was void of all love for artistic 
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talent, but the man had "riled" him by 
what he considered the familiar imper- 
tinence of the mode in which he had 
addressed Miss St. Orme, and under the 
circumstances it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that he would recognise any merit 
in him. 

Pettita was amused, and laughed. Lord 
Avebury's attentions flattered her, so, girl- 
like, she encouraged them. 

When Signer Yelardi had finished singing, 
there was such a buzz of admiration in the 
room, so much pleading for just one more 
song, that, carried away by the general 
enthusiasm, and the idea that he was serving 
"La Signorina," he sat down and sang 
again. It was very unprofessional, the way 
in which he seemed to forget his audience, 
and warble on as though for his own 
amusement, but this made it all the more 
charming. Tet Pettita was not listening to 
him, but to Lord Avebury's whispered talk, 
thanking the Italian though meanwhile in 
her heart, "for making a noise and keeping 
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that set of tiresome people from perplexing 
and worrying her." 

This was the state of affairs when Mrs. 
Leigh entered her own drawing-room. Of 
<5ourse, she apologised amply to every one 
for her prolonged absence, tapped the tenor 
on the arm, and told him aotto voce that he 
was " a dear " for exerting himself to amuse 
her visitors, gave the tips of her white 
fingers to Lord Avebury, and puckered up 
her usually smooth brow as her eyes fell for 
a moment on Pettita. 

" She is furious ; and I thought I had 
done it all so well," whispered the latter 
to his lordship, as Mrs. Leigh passed on. 

He smiled, for he too had noticed the 
momentary glance. 

^^The sooner Miss Margaret comes the 
better," he answered. ^*I am afraid our 
little chat must end for to-day. I will go 
and talk the fair Bertha into a better humour 
if possible." 

Pettita's rosy lips gave a little pout ; she 
did not quite appreciate being taken up 
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and let down as Mrs. Leigh frowned or 
smiled. 

** He will have to choose between ns 
soon," she thought, as she watched him 
walk across the room. " If Madge wonld 
only come ! " 

The last words were so speedily answered 
that she half feared she had spoken them 
aloud. 

** Margaret will be here next week,'^ 
said a voice close to her. Pettita looked 
round. 

The speaker was Eichard Griesnach, who 
had just entered the room. He did not 
care for Mrs. Leigh's Thursdays, but he 
wanted to see Pettita once again, and to 
inform her that he had obeyed her behest, 
and that Margaret would soon come to 
town to take once more the charge of her 
young sister on herself. 

Eichard Griesnach met with a warmer 
reception than he was even wont to receive, 
for Pettita was beginning to feel that the 
time was not very far distant when she 
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might require a friendly arm to lean on and 
a friendly voice to give her counsel. 

Margaret was coming next week. She 
had commissioned him to look out for a 
house for them. They would be in London 
all the season, since this was what Pettita 
seemed to wish. 

She clapped her little hands softly to- 
gether, she was so glad. She said he 
was "the sweetest dearest old pet that 
ever was bom; he always brought her 
such beautiful news." 

And the little man's eyes twinkled with 
pleasure as he witnessed the child's joy. If. 
he could only keep a fountain of continual 
delight bubbling ceaselessly for her, it was 
all he asked in life. He stood and talked 
to her by the door for some time, totally 
forgetting that the proprieties required him 
to make his bow to the lady of the house. 
He had fallen off a good deal in his homage 
to Bertha since Pettita had come to town. 
This, probably, was another thorn in 
Bertha's side, for though she had inscribed 
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Mr. Griesnach's name on her list of bores, 
yet no woman with Bertha Leigh's pro- 
clivities chooses that any man should of his 
own will cease to be her slave, and Mr. 
Griesnach's defalcations will assuredly be 
remembered in the heavy list of transgres- 
sions of which Pettita is one day to be 
accused. 

But Bertha is talking to Lord Avebury 
now, and surely would scarcely thank 
Richard Griesnach if he attempted. to in- 
terrupt her conversation, though, judging 
from the look on both their faces, it is not a 
very agreeable one. 

"Use your influence to get Ted Bazalgette 
married; it is the only thing that will 
save him. That Jewish intrigue is still 
going on." 

Strong mutual interest in Sir Edward was 
the link which had originally bound Lord 
Avebury and Mrs. Leigh, and whenever she 
imagined her influence over his lordship 
was weakening, she invariably worked this 
line. These few whispered words would. 
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she knew fuU weU, command his instant 
attention. 

He shook his head, however. 

"Not easy," he said, "to force one 
woman on a man when his heart strays after 
another." 

"Bah!" she answered, laughing. "Do 
you really wish to assert that men 
have hearts? I always thought it was 
only we poor women who were thus 
troubled." 

Lord Avebury did not answer her as he 
would probably otherwise have done. He 
was too much impressed by what she had 
just told him about Sir Edward, whom he 
resolved instantly to seek, with the purpose 
of forcing the explanation which he felt had 
been too long delayed. 

"Who is the young lady you would 
suggest," he asked, " as the balance which is 
to steady Ted's future life ? " 

" Pettita St. Orme," she answered 
promptly, looking at him fixedly the 
while. 
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A look came momentarily into Lord 
Avebury's eyes, as though a flash of 
lightning had blinded him, but he said 
nothing ; and though Bertha noted it down 
in that mental account-book in which she 
added up the long scores she had to pay, 
yet she went on speaking calmly, 

"The girl has come into a little money, 
which, if I mistake not, will be very 
acceptable to your nephew, who has been 
burning his fingers lately.' ' 

"Your hints are always good ones; I 
will see what can be done," answered 
Lord Avebury with perfect composure. 
"I am nothing of a match-maker, but as 
regards Ted's pecuniary difficulties, they 
shall be looked into at once." 

And they shook hands warmly, she 
smiling in his face the while, though 
the poison of asps was under her lips. 

He passed Pettita and Eichard Griesnach 
at the door. She would fain have intro- 
duced him to the guardian of whom he 
had heard so much, but Lord Avebury 
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had seen the danger signals which she 
had not heeded, so he only bowed cour- 
teously, and with a whispered " Au revoir^ 
Miss St. Orme," in another moment was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER X. 



POISONED BAKBS. 



Pettita wafi sitting in a large ann-chair by 
the fire in her little bed-room, conning over 
the events of the past day. They had not 
all ended with Lord Avebury's departure ; 
when he had disappeared, the pressure had 
evidently been removed from Bertha Leigh, 
and she had let herself go in a way which 
proved how much excitement there was 
pent up under that usually calm exterior. 
She had invited Signer Velardi and one or 
two others to remain to dinner ; she knew 
by old experience that they were all qualified 
to contribute their share towards a convivial 
repast, and so it proved. Jokes and double- 
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^ntendres ran somewhat higher than good 
wise people would have judged expedient 
in Pettita's presence, but she was getting 
somewhat used now to these outbreaks in 
Mrs. Leigh's house and only wondered oc- 
casionally whether all people divided their 
time between prudery and levity. 

Pettita never felt quite happy when she 
liad been assisting at qvlb of the^ festive 
meetings, for though they amused her im- 
mensely, and she laughed and was as merry 
as the rest, yet she could not help thinking 
occasionally of the one or two people of her 
acquaintance who would have condemned 
her presence there, and she felt they were 
th^[ very people she liked the best and had 
the greatest respect for. 

She was thinking about all this now, and 
wondering what her new life with Madge 
would be like, when the door opened and 
Bertha Leigh, in a long white dressing-gown, 
came into the room ; her hair was all about 
her shoulders, her soft white face unusually 
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flushed, her languid half-closed eyes par- 
ticularly wide open and awake. 

Pettita started as though she had seen a 
ghost. 

^* Are you ill ? " she said ; " how feverish 
and wild you look ! " 

"There are maladies and maladies," re- 
plied the other sneeringly, as she sat down 
on a chair opposite the girl, who was be- 
ginning to think that Mrs. Leigh had gone 
suddenly mad. 

"What on earth has happened?" she 
asked," have you heard any dreadful news ?" 

" I am surprised that you should ask a 
question which, I should have thought^ 
your own conscience could have answered." 

Pettita looked fairly bewildered. 

" I am at a loft> to conjecture what you 
possibly can mean; my conscience, as far 
as you are concerned, is very clear." 

" I did not exactly mean personally, still 
I cannot, of course, avoid suffering both 
shame and sorrow at the idea that any one 
for whom I have so great an affection as I 
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have for you, should forget herself as I am 
told you have done." 

"As I have done? Mrs. Leigh, for 
mercy's sake be more explicit ; I have done 
nothing of which I am ashamed, I have 
simply laughed and talked, and joked like 
other people." 

Bertha sneered, so Pettita went on. 

"You are my friend, or, at all events 
have always professed to be such, tell me 
what is amiss ; I assure you whatever I 
have done wrong is through ignorance, not 
wittingly ; those people this evening all went 
much too far, I was just thinking it was 
scarcely right to have been amused by 
them." 

Mrs. Leigh burst out laughing. 

"You beat all my aquaintances," she 

cried, "imagine you passing censures on 

my guests ; upon my word Mrs. Kelly was 

wrong, you would have made a good actress ! 

I thought I was going to teach a baby how 

to thread her way through the mazes of life, 

but I have found on the contrary a young 
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woman with every capacity for taking care 
of herself ; but, my poor dear child, of course 
you cannot help it — parentage will tell, and 
it is no use trying to fight against it." 

"Explain yourself,'' said Pettita rising, 
while the blood mantled her very brow, 
" what have I done ? Let me at least know 
my crime ; as to my parentage, it is as 
good as yours, I am Vincent St. Orme's 
daughter ! " 

" And your mother ? — ask Eichard Gries- 
nach who your mother was, he can tell you 
if he will, he should not have kept you in 
ignorance so long. I am surprised at him 
for trying to mislead you, it is doing you 
an injustice, love." 

For a moment Pettita looked as though 
she would have sprung on Bertha and seized 
her by the throat ; then she caught the back 
of the chair as though she had received a 
sudden stab, but she maintained her com- 
posure nevertheless, and answered coolly, 

" My mother was a beautiful orphan, and 
my father's wife. 
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^' Quiet, quiet, little one; I did not come 
here to provoke wrath, but simply as your 
friend to warn you to be more careful of 
your own conduct, lest the world should ask 
more than for your sake it were wise for 
people to learn.'' 

" Go on, Mrs. Leigh, let me hear all you 
have to tell ; I suppose you did not come 
here solely to insinuate," and there was very 
little of the baby about Pettita now as she 
spoke very loud and looked very angry. 

Mrs. Leigh was astonished ; had she not 
hated the girl with bitter hatred for getting 
in her way and upsetting some of her pet 
schemes, she would have admired her for 
her spirit. Bertha Leigh had a great respect 
for pluck, probably because she was so 
wanting in it herself, and though she would 
strike a deadly backhanded blow, she would 
have turned instantly and fled away from 
an open fight. She was scarcely likely to 
meet Pettita's questioning as frankly as it 
was put; insinuations were her especial 
weapons, and had she not been severely 
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tested, and perhaps, too, somewliat excited 
by the evening's revels, she would scarcely 
have entered the girl's room in so warlike 
a spirit, though, as it was, she tried to 
insert her poisoned pricks under the cover 
of bland afltectionate speeches. 

In proportion as Pettita's wrath increased, 
Mrs. Leigh grew calmer and more irritating ; 
^^ strong vituperations have but Httle weight," 
was one of her maxims ; it were unwise to 
risk too much decided language now. 

" Sit down, you will alarm the house, 
what would the world think if any one heard 
us abusing each other in the dead of night 
like two Billingsgate fish fags I " 

" I don't care," went on Pettita doggedly, 
*^you have hinted vile accusations against 
me and mine, and I should like thole ac- 
cusations verified. 

" Don't be childish," answered Bertha, " I 
am a woman much older than yourself, you 
are a visitor under my roof, and I have 
every right to find fault with you when I 
see there is occasion. I was perhaps wrong 
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in alluding to your mother, but I was 
deeply annoyed and shocked at what I had 
heard about yourself, and was consequently 
induced to say what it had perhaps been 
wiser to have passed over." 

" Still you do not tell me what I have 
done?" 

"A girl can scarcely be capable of such 
levity of conduct as you have been guilty 
of, without being aware of it — all I hope is 
that poor Margaret will never hear the 
way you are spoken of, and that you will 
reconsider the matter and be more care- 
ful of your reputation before she shall 
arrive. " 

^' I have done nothing," pleaded Pettita, 
as she began to pass the last few weeks 
h^ily in review in her mind, * ' I have 
talked and laughed and amused myself, but 
surely there is no harm in that. " 

^' It depends a good deal on the subject of 
your conversation," replied Bertha, "I have 
seen more of the world than you have, and 
let me tell you it is at all times difficult 
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to know what constructions men will put 
upon our words." 

" Do you mean to say men are so mean 
as to talk to girls and then tell lies about 
what they have been saying — I do not be- 
lieve it, Mrs. Leigh." 

" Not lies, certainly not ; if young ladiea 
did not give them the opportunity by giving 
way to light flighty unwomanly talk they 
could have nothing to repeat.'* 

" I wonder who has been telling you all 
this " said Petita musingly. 

" You must know best with whom you 
have of late been carrying on the greatest 
number of conversations. " 

*^It is impossible — ^I won't believe it," 
and Pettita grew suddenly white and looked 
as though she were going to faint. 

"Nothing is impossible where a man is 
concerned," said Mrs. Leigh coolly. " Ah, I 
see from your change of countenance as the 
affair is brought home to you that your 
tongue has been guilty of sundry indiscre- 
tions. I am very sorry, my child, this 
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conversation is as unpleasant to me as it 
can be to you, but it is for your good that I 
am forced to speak." 

Pettita sat there and did not answer, all 
the spirit seemed to have been suddenly 
taken out of her, and though she had 
roused up like a young lioness when her 
mother was attacked she cowered before this 
fresh blow. She was beginning to like Lord 
Avebury perhaps too well, and could scarce- 
ly bring herself to think that he was making 
a butt of her. That at her expense he 
related exaggerated stories for Bertha'a 
amusement was almost more than she could 
at once believe. 

The shaft had taken aim, and Bertha re- 
covered gradually the equilibrium which 
recent events had shaken. With success- 
her soft gentle manner towards the girl 
returned, and she went on regretting in 
tender accents that any of this should have 
occurred, and begged Pettita to be more 
careful in the fature. 

"Men of a certain age, who have passed 
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the greater portion of their lives in some- 
"what dubious society, are scarcely good 
companions for very young girls — ^they gene- 
Tally amuse themselves by getting them 
into some snare ; well was it for Pettita that 
she had been warned— of course if she per- 
listed in these indiscriminate flirtations 
^he must take the consequences " and so 
on. 

" I have done nothing, said nothing," 
was all Pettita could find to repeat," and I 
am shocked to find there is so much wicked- 
ness in the world." 

" Don't be downhearted, my dear love," 
continued Mrs. Leigh, wishing if possible to 
remove from the girl's mind any unpleasant 
impression towards herself that their conver- 
sation might have left there," this is simply 
a little ordeal through which all women 
starting in life have to pass, only you will 
promise me to be more careful in the future, 
won't you, love?" 

" I don't know what you mean or what 
any one means, I am altogether mystified. 
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I wish I were back at Woodlands with 
Madge.'' 

" My advice as a woman of the world 
would be that you should live down this 
little trouble and speak of it to no one, not 
even to your sister, otherwise there will 
be explanations and a fuss, and women 
always come off second best in a distur- 
bance." 

Pettita shivered. 

'^ An explanation with Lord Avebury on 
^uch a subject as this," she thought, "no 
never, she would bear anything before that 
'Crisis should arrive." 

*' You are tired and overdone, little one," 
went on Bertha when she found the girl 
did not answer, " you had better go to bed 
and try to get up bright and blooming in 
the morning. I will invite some young 
people to amuse you. I blame myself a 
good deal for having allowed you to make 
this unlucky acquaintance ; in a few years 
dBrom now you will know better how to cope 
with this sort of man. I wonder why Ted 
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Bazalgette did not come to-day; you like 
him, don't you ? " 

" I don't like anybody ; besides I should 
not think he would care to speak to me 
if he too have heard the same tales which 
were told to you." 

" Oh ! he is not likely to know anything^ 
about them. I hear a good many things from 
that quarter which other people do not, 
besides I fancy — though I am not quite sure, 
recollect^ — but I fancy that an intimacy be- 
tween you and Sir Edward is supposed to 
be rather desirable." 

" Most likely I shall never marry, if I 
do I shall choose for myself," said Pettita 
growing crimson. 

"Quite right, my love, if all women 
would only stick to that maxim how much 
more happiness there would be in the world ;. 
but good-night, we have both talked quite 
enough. You are not angry with me^ dear 
child, for what I have felt compelled to 
say?" and she stooped over the girl ani 
kissed her. 
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'* You cannot help it, why should I blame 
you, but it is very hard to bear ; you might 
have defended me though, and not have 
believed it, I don't think I can forgive you 
for that." 

"You don't suppose I said to him what 
I have said to you ? No no, carissima^ we 
women must hold to each other or we shall 
never outwit the men." 

And so having accomplished her object 
43he gave the girl another kiss and soon after 
left her. 

But Pettita sat on and cried her poor 
young heart out after she was gone. This 
was the first stab she had received, all her 
troubles till now had been merely those of 
a child, her tears had hitherto simply been 
as showers on an April day, to be speedily 
succeeded by the brightest sunshine, but it 
would take long days, even months, before 
«he would recover from the cruel wound 
Bertha in all friendship had inflicted in the 
dead of that February night. Would she 
-ever wholly be the same again? Does a 
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trusting nature whose confidence has once 
been shaken in another's loyalty ever re- 
cover the lost ground ? 

Lord Avebury, whom in her girlishnes& 
she had already enveloped in a hero's mantle 
and placed crowned with truth on a very 
high pinnacle in her imagination, — ^to think 
that he should dare to have spoken of her 
thus ! Should she upbraid him, tell him 
openly how vile and unmanly were such lies 
as these? No, her pride revolted at the 
notion, a contemptuous silence was the only- 
mode to treat such behaviour as his had been. 
Still she wept on; poor wounded child, it 
could scarcely be expected that pride would 
assert itself without a struggle, or that she 
could at once grow into a hard daring 
woman such as Bertha was. How sorely 
she was in want of some friendly voice ta 
comfort her and bid her cheer up and not 
mind ; but Mrs. Leigh had told her it were 
wiser to confide this trouble to no one, and 
she knew so much more of the ways of 
this infamous world, that Pettita supposed 
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she had better follow her advice. Such 
were some of the thoughts that passed 
through her brain as she sat crying there 
by the fire. 

" Madge was not coming for a week, sa 
Mr. Griesnach had said. Should she ever be 
able to endure living another week in Mrs.. 
Leigh's house ? Lord Avebury was sure to 
come there nearly every day, and the very 
sight of him now would nearly kiU her* 
Perhaps he would be so good as not to speak 
to her after what he had said to Mrs. Leigh ; 
if he had any honour left he would scarcely- 
dare." 

At last Pettita got into bed and went to- 
sleep, but when she woke up in the morning 
it was only to a sense of her utter wretched- 
ness. If Mrs. Leigh had resolved that she 
should have a taste of the annoyance she 
had experienced only one or two nights be- 
fore, she had succeeded to perfection, and 
when a few hours later she saw Pettita 
going about the house as though a dead 
weight were attached to her, from which she 
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Tainly sought to free herself, she rejoiced 
inwardly. Only occasionally did a little fear 
come over her lest the explanation which 
might ensue when Lord Avebury saw the 
girl's changed mien should not prove alto- 
gether to her advantage ; but she instantly 
dismissed the thought, — " surely she was too 
great an adept at parrying thrusts not to be 
able to avert that one." And she was very 
tender and kind to Pettita all through what 
seemed to the girl that endless day; she 
took her out, introduced her to some new 
and amusing people, bought her a pretty 
present, and in every way tried to prove 
that she was a true and loving friend ; but 
nothing served to rouse her from the apa- 
thetic state into which this sudden plunge 
into misery had thrown her. 

Bertha was at her wit's end, matters had 
gone farther than she had quite intended, 
she had scarcely given Pettita's character 
sufl&cient study, she had imagined an angry 
dismissal of Lord Avebury 's attentions would 
have been the result of her insinuations, and 
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had hoped that she would resolutely take 
up with some other swain in order to avenge 
herself. Mrs. Leigh had not calculated that 
she would lay the matter so deeply to heart, 
" yet if she really cared so much about this 
man it was quite time that her belief in 
him should be overthrown.'' Perhaps, how- 
ever, Bertha half feared the consequences of 
the mode in which the change in her feelings 
had been effected. But Fettita was not 
eiLaotly pining over the loss of an admirer 
for whom she cared, her feelings towards 
Lord Avebury had not as yet attained suffi- 
cient depth; if she had been told that he 
had left England for ever, she would pro- 
bably only have looked grave for half-an- 
hour, but in the present instance her self 
love had been wounded, her most delicate 
sensibilities had been shocked, and she hated 
the man from whom the blow had come, the 
more perhaps because she was beginning to 
like him. 

" If Lord Avebury should call, you will 
get me out of the way ? " she had asked 
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Bertha more than once, as towards five 
o'clock she began to grow fidgety ev^ry 
time a bell rang or she heard a foot-fall. 

" Foolish child, can you not receive him 
with freezing contempt ? How far off you 
still are from being a true woman." (If 
Bertha called herself a true woman it is to 
be hoped there are not many on earth). 
" Eun away down into my private den and 
lie on the sofa with a book — ^you look as 
white as a ghost. I dare say you will get a 
good sleep, and by to-morrow you will be less 
nervous and consequently more fit to meet 
this naughty man." 

Pettita kissed Bertha, and nothing loth, 
accepted the suggestion and departed, leav- 
ing the coast clear for Mrs. Leigh. 

She installed herself in the little room 
which it was an especial privHege to be 
allowed to enter, but she did not feel the 
least inclined to go to sleep as Bertha had 
predicted she would. On the contrary, as 
the door-bell rang, with strained ears she 
was striving to make out who the several 
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visitors were whom she heard going up the 
stairs ; at last there came a sharper ring than 
the others had been, followed by a colloquy 
with the old butler which lasted for two or 
three minutes, and then without any farther 
warning the door of the Uttle sanctum was 
thrown open and Lord Avebury himself 
entered the room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



DISSOLVING VIEWS. 



When Jenkins went to Sir Edward's room 
to keep his appointment and look into 
his affairs, he found the Baronet in a very 
much more despondent state than when he 
had left him at Mr. Griesnach's chambers on 
the preceding evening. 

"It is well that you or some one has 
turned up to help me; read those cursed 
documents," and he threw some missives 
across the table. They were letters of a 
very threatening description, and showed 
plainly that if something were not speedily 
arranged, Sir Edward Bazalgette and his 
affairs would be the town talk. 
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Wlile Jenkins read the letters, Ted 
Bazalgette amused himself by kicking the 
footstools about and swearing volubly ; the 
Jews and all their belongings from Mose& 
down to old Jacobsen came in for a share of 
the bad language. It never for a moment 
occurred to him in any way to blame himself 
for the trouble in which he now was. 

" You had better bolt, my good Sir, and 
leave me to arrange matters " said Jenkina 
when he had finished reading. 

" Bolt ? What the deuce is the good of 
that, what I want to prevent is an ex- 
posure '' 

" If I cannot guarantee that there shall 
be none, well I am not worthy of the name 
of Jenkins, that is all, only you must give 
me certain powers, added to which if you put 
yourself out of the way so that you cannot 
be referred to, they must accept me as your 
representative — don't you see ! Leave Jen- 
kins alone for making an arrangement, I have 
had two or three turns at this sort of gentry 
in my time." 
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" If you can get me out of the mess how 
thankful I shall be, but as it is I expect I 
am far deeper in the mire than even you 
imagine. Good heavens ! if they were to 
begin criminal proceedings against me — 
they threaten, you see." 

Jenkins laughed and with his usual 
familiarity tapped Sir Edward on the 
shoulder. 

" My dear boy, you have evidently seen 
a good deal of life or you would not have 
wanted so much money — ^haven't you learnt 
yet that a Jew always prefers coin down to a 
pound of flesh in futurOj whatever Shake- 
speare may say to the contrary ? To begin 
with, these post-obits of yours am't legal, 
for they were signed before you were of 
age." 

^^I would not repudiate them for the 
world ! " burst out Sir Edward energeti- 
cally. 

"Of course not — of course not — never 
supposed you would, but it is in your favour 
when you want to make terms. Never- 
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theless, the nasty part of the transaction is 
your having eflfected a second loan from 
Jacobsen on the same security you had 
abeady given to Fenton ; of course the old 
fellow is furious, though how he found it 
out I can't conceive." 

" The Lord knows/' answered Sir Edward 
dejectedly, "it did not seem to me at the 
time that there was any particular harm in 
it, there was not a week between the two 
signatures, and the fortune I was to inherit 
at my father's death seemed far to exceed 
the paltry sums advanced. It is that cursed 
interest that doubles everything." 

" Ay, ay," said Jenkins, " but I think I 
see my road through the brambles, so don't 
give way to morbid despair. Penal servitude 
is not looming in the distance — ^we will 
play ancient Henry with the Jews yet. 
Give me power to act, that is all I 
ask." 

" If you cannot free me without selling 
my paternal acres, you may as well let them 
do their worst." 
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"They can't touch them—am't they 
entailed ? " was the answer. 

"The entail ends with me;" and Sir 
Edward crossed his legs, threw himself in- 
to his chair, and smoked vigorously at a 
cigar he had been holding between his 
fingers. 

Jenkins whistled. 

"That is a bit of a stumper," he said, 
"but never mind, it will only be all the 
more clever of me if I pull you through, 
which I shall, never fear, young 'un. Fen- 
ton £5000, interest ten per cent for four 
years. Jacobsen £10,000, interest 12 per 
cent for the same time; it is a tidy sum," 
mused Jenkins. 

" Oh, but I have paid part of it, as you 
will see by those papers." 

"Yes, oh yes, I see, but the present 
state of the assets will by no means cover 
the remainder," went on the man of business, 
who though he thought Sir Edward's aiffairs 
by no means in so bad a condition as he 
himself believed them to be, yet was anxious 
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not to make too light of the state in whicTi 
lie found them, lest his own share in their 
settlement might be depreciated. He had 
no intention to enter fully into figures, the 
sums to be offered to the cormorants he 
wished left entirely to his discretion, and 
though he really knew what arrangement 
he meant to suggest, he did not vouchsafe 
the information to the chief person inte- 
rested. ' 

So after some farther parley it was decided 
that Sir Edward was to take a short trip 
abroad in search of foreign game, leaving 
Jenkins as his agent with full powers to 
make what terms he could with the enemy. 
It was somewhat of a daring venture to 
place his entire future as it were in the 
hands of this stranger, but drowning men 
catch at straws, and Sir Edward felt him- 
self to be on the very brink of destruc- 
tion. 

" Don't sell," had been his parting in- 
junction; "money must come eventually 
from one or two sources — curse these 
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wretches who would have me under lock 
and key if they dared." 

Jenkins once departed, Sir Edward sat 
down to pen a few brief lines to Mimi ; he 
dared not present himself at old Jacobsen's 
house, for was he not one of his bitterest 
foes? nor did he dare address his letter 
there lest it should fall into his hands. To 
the same house then where they had had 
their meeting on the previous evening he 
took it himself, and proflFered the gold-tipped 
request that it might be delivered into 
Mimi's own hands when next she called. 

"She would be very inconsolable," he 
thought, " when she read it, the idea of his 
leaving England always seemed to make 
her sad, he wished he could take her with 
him, but under the circumstances that was 
impossible," and he strolled back to his 
<5hambers to pack up a few things before he 
should start by the night mail, feeling the 
while very much down in his luck. 

"Should he look in in Belgrave Street 
and say good bye ? No, Bertha Leigh would 
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want to know too much ; yet perhaps Marcia 
Fenton might be there, and he had a sort of 
idea that she could do him some good with 
her father ; but he had put it all in Jenkins' 
hands, and Jenkins would doubtless manage 
the whole business fax better without any 
interference on his part. Nobody after all 
would be much surprised at his starting off— 
his friends must be tolerably accustomed to 
his sudden vagaries by this time." 

So Sir Edward did not go to Belgrave 
Street, but in a state of moody ill-temper 
took himself down to Dover to catch the 
night boat for Calais, without knowing 
anything of the death which had taken 
place and which would in all probability 
have so materially altered his plans. And 
for some time to come he was destined to 
remain in ignorance of it. " He was sick of 
being pestered by duns and annoying 
epistles," he said, so he had requested Jen- 
kins to send tidings of how events were 
progressing in a fortnight's time to an 
address which he gave him in an out-of-the- 
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way EaYaiian town; till then he shonld 
wander abont and forget as much as possi- 
ble all his tronbles and Texations. 

He had not started mneh more than half 
an honr, when Lord Avebnry arrived in hot 
haste to seek the interview which he had 
told Bertha shonld be procured without de- 
lay. 

" Sir Edward had gone oflP a-shooting in^ 
wild parts and wouldn't be back for a month 
or more," was all the information he could 
elicit from the housekeeper. 

He went up into his room ; confusion pre- 
vailed everywhere. After Jenkins had left 
, in the morning, Sir Edward had felt too 
downhearted even to take the trouble of 
putting his papers away, and had Lord 
Avebury been a less honourable man, he 
could, with very little trouble, have gained 
an insight into his nephew's aflGairs, which 
would by no means have been a pleasing 
one. He, however, gathered the papers 
together without reading them, threw them 
into a drawer and turned the kev. 
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"Careless boy," he thought ; "Mrs. Leigh 
must, however, have got hold of some ex- 
aggerated story ; his affairs cannot be at a 
very low ebb, or he would scarcely have 
gone off on this wild expedition ; besides, I 
feel pretty sure that he would have come to 
me," 

Then Lord Avebury began to examine, in 
a dreamy sort of way, the knick-knacks on 
the mantel-shelf, though he was evidently 
thinking of something else. Accidentally his 
hand touched a little miniature-case, and it 
flew open. Sir Edward, in his hasty depar- 
ture, had unintentionally left it behind ; it 
was Mimi's portrait. 

He took it to the light, and for some 
minutes he attentively contemplated the 
features of the young Jewess ; she was very 
beautiful, of that there was little doubt, but 
his aristocratic tastes revolted against the 
Hebrew type, and he scarcely awarded her 
her due. Looking at Mimi, he began to think 
about Pettita. " What could Mrs. Leigh pos- 
sibly mean ? " He knew she was very fond of 
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manoDUvring and arranging for other people, 
and he would probably have laughed at her 
little matchmaking proclivities, had they not 
in this instance touched rather nearly home ; 
"but Pettita brought into the arena with 
that Jewess, to compete for crumbs of affec- 
tion thrown them by Ted Bazalgette, — ^the 
thing should not be done if he had any 
power to prevent it." 

It was not that he had been all along so 
much in love with Pettita himself that he 
had resolved at all hazards to win her ; far 
from it. Lord Avebury had lived too long in 
the haunts of the fair to be easily moved, 
but he had been more than averagely in- 
terested in the girl, and had consequently 
determined to keep his eye on her and 
prevent her, if it were possible, from being 
the victim of Bertha's little plots. 

Lord Avebury, however, was no match 
for Mrs. Leigh, and was entangling the poor 
girl in the very mesh from which he was 
anxious to save her. 

Such had been, at all events, up to the 
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present time, his sentiments towards Pettita, 
but Mrs. Leigh's suggestion that a match 
should be made up between her and Ted 
Bazalgette had aroused very different feel- 
ings, and as Lord Ayebury stood there witii 
Mimi's picture in his hand, he came to the 
conclusion that he was both angry and 
jealous. 

Poor Bertha, she was not particularly 
happy in her shots just now ; if she had not 
put it into his head to think about them. 
Lord Avebury might probably have gone on 
for some months without ascertaining what 
his real feelings about Pettita St. Orme 
were, but when a sort of claim on her had 
been put in for another man, he at once felt 
that with all the strength that was in him 
he would resist it. 

Perhaps to save it from the gaze of the 
curious, but more probably because he was not 
thinking about it at all, he dropped Mimi's 
picture into his pocket, and with a very pre- 
occupied look on his face sauntered » down 
the stairs into the street. 
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" What next ? Dinner, Yes, he supposed 
he must dine, it is a sort of duty men owe to 
themselves and society." 

To his club then he strolled ; once there, 
he ordered his evening repast with a care- 
lessness which, gourmet that he was, was 
scarcely his wont; but a new range of 
thought had evidently been opened out for 
him, and, like a cautious huntsman in a 
fresh country, he was feeling his way betbre 
he took a stiff fence. He was not so very 
sure what was on the other side, and the 
good old Chaucer's words would as it were 
perpetually force themselves upon him : 

" Marriage is Buch a rabble rout 
That those who are out would fain get in, 
And those that are in would fain get out." 

Lord Avebury had years ago made up his 
mind not to get in, and now that his hair 
was growing gray, and his first youth had 
passed, there he was in sober earnest passing 
in review the pros and cons of an alliance 
between himself and " a little filly who was 
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scarcely out of training/' in fact the con- 
siderations about marriage which Bertha had 
for so long been trying to establish on her 
own account, this girl had called forth with- 
out an effort. He sat then eating his dinner, 
and though on friendly terms with many of 
the habitues of the room, he did not feel dis- 
posed to enter into conversation with any of 
them. He was not, however, quite deaf to 
all that was going on around him, and in the 
course of a short time his attention was 
attracted by hearing the announcement of 
old Jacobsen's death. 

Strange as it may seem. Lord Avebury 
was in total ignorance of the name of his 
nephew's lady-love ; he had heard her spoken 
of by Mrs. Leigh as the Jewish girl, but the 
idea of asking her name had never presented 
itself to him ; it was, therefore, totally with- 
out associating old Jacobsen in any way 
with the portrait he carried in his pocket, 
that he roused himself from his reveries and 
made a few enquiries of his companions. 
To Lord Avebury, who was himself some- 
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what of a virtuoso, it was impossible that 
the art-den at the back of Oxford Street 
should be an unexplored region. But seldom, 
though, had he visited it, for the last three 
or four years not at all, still the recollection 
of the cynical little Jew seated at his ormolu 
table, with his velvet skull-cap on his head, 
had not faded altogether from his memory. 

" Carrambal so he has gone. I wonder 
if there will be a sale," he ejaculated, as his 
friends informed him that the greatest art- 
collector in London had indeed died that 
morning. 

'^I should think so," was the answer, 
^Hhere is no one to carry on the business 
but his daughter. Things will be deuced 
dear, though. Sure to be run up. Old 
Jacobsen's collection, somehow or another, 
got to be the fashion." 

^'A daughter," repeated Lord Avebury. 
^' Ah ! I remember, there used to be a child 
running about and talking precocity about 
the pictures when I was there some years 
ago. I spent so much money on those gems 
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of his that I have kept out of temptation 
lately." 

The man to whom he was speaking looked 
at him and smiled, then he said pointedly, 

" Can it be possible that you da not know 
her?" 

^a? No, why should I?" 

" Oh ! no reason. She is somewhat of a 
renowned beauty, that is all — ^kept rather 
strictly by the Jew. Ye gods, what money 
bags she will have ! Upon my word, though, 
it is fanny, Avebury, that living as you do 
about everywhere, you know nothing -of 
this girl." 

'' I am not in the habit of troubling my 
head about all the old Jew-brokers' daughters 
who chance to be blessed with pretty faces," 
answered Lord Avebury testily ; but a new 
light had broken on him, though he did not 
choose to own it, and he longed to be alone 
once more, that he might compare the por- 
trait he had in his pocket with his recollec- 
tion of the Jewish child. 

Dinner once over, he scarcely gave him- 
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self the usual time for digestion, but lighting 
his cigar prepared to leave the club ; even 
Pettita was for the nonce forgotten in this 
new quest. Snatching a momentary look at 
the picture when passing a gas jet where he 
thought he should be unobserved, he came 
to the conclusion that there was suflGicient 
similarity in the features to make him think 
that this girl was indeed the young Jewess 
of whom Bertha had spoken, and coupling 
her father's death with Sir Edward's sudden 
disappearance, his heart misgave him as 
to what might have happened, and he 
started off in the direction of Oxford 
Street. 

He arrived at the dark dingy house just 
as Naomi and Beuben had finished their 
evening meal ; but though very desirous of 
learning what was passing within, he scarcely 
liked to ring the bell, so he stood against the 
lamp-post smoking and trusting that some- 
thing would turn up to afford him the 
information he wished for. 

Luck was in his favour, for presently 
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Eeuben came out, and Lord Avebnry, no- 
thing daunted by his grim appearance, went 
up to him, and condoling with him on his 
master's death, asked how the other mem- 
bers of the family were, — as he spoke he 
slipped a coin in the hand that was readily 
opened to seize it. Eeuben held it to the 
light, and ascertained it was not sUver. 
Gold never failed to unseal his tongue, 
which, in its limited degree, was very much 
at the service of the highest bidder. 

^^ Family," he said, "there is only the 
IVaulein, and it has gone away." 

" Where ? Can you give me her address ? 
I particularly wish to communicate with 
her." 

Eeuben waited for a minute to see if 
another half-sovereign was forthcoming for 
the information, then he said, 

"At Mrs. Leigh's, 160, Belgrave Street." 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his lordship's 
feet he could scarcely have been more sur- 
prised. 

" What is she doing there ?" he asked. 
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^^It knows, I don't," was, however, the 
only answer he received. 

"When did she go?" 

Beuben laughed, he was evidently enjoy- 
ing the discomfiture of his querist. 

"Don't know," he responded with a grunt. 

And while Lord Avebury was still lost in 
thought over the somewhat strange discovery 
he had made, Eeuben moved slowly away in, 
the darkness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



DARKNESS GATHERS. 



Pettita started to her feet with a little cry- 
when she saw Lord Avebury, then she 
turned deadly white and seemed as though 
she were going to faint. 

" I beg your pardon Miss St. Orme, I did 
not know any one was here, and I wished 
for five minutes conversation on business 
with Mrs. Leigh, who, I hear, has visitors 
upstairs." 

"I will tell her at once," said Pettita 
hurriedly, making a rapid but somewhat 
tmsteady move towards the door. 

He stopped her, however, looking at her 
gravely and tenderly the while. 
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"Has anything happened to vex you — 
that something is amiss I am very sure ; 
will you not make a friend of me ? " 

For a second Pettita looked as though she 
were going to cry, then her woman's pride 
came to her assistance. 

"I have friends," she said in a low 
trembling voice, " and one needs to be very 
particular in one's choice of new ones." 

" True," he said, " but I hoped we had 
abeady passed into the ranks of old 
friends." 

Pettita did not answer this, but made 
another eflfort to reach the door. 

"I would rather go for Mrs. Leigh, if you 
please, I can talk to her visitors while she 
comes to you." 

But Lord Avebury believed himself to be 
too au fait at Bertha's tricks to let Pettita 
rash away quite so easily. He knew fiill 
well how enraged Bertha was, and he had 
every reason to believe that she had been 
lecturing the girl and perhaps forbidding 
her to speak to him when next he called ; 
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"but he was not clever enough to keep pace 
with the wily widow's machinations, and he 
could consequently form no guess of what 
had really occurred. 

" I should be sorry to detain you against 
your will," he said with a meaning smile, 
which under the circumstances served to 
irritate Pettita still more against him, ^^but 
tell me, have you not been forbidden to talk 
tome?" 

" Certainly not," she answered drawing 
herself up, "I don't know what you can 
possibly mean, I do not usually allow myself 
to be dictated to." 

Her eyes flashed angrily, but she was 
very pale, and her voice trembled notwith- 
standing her effort at bravery. 

Lord Avebury was a gentleman and a 
proud one, scarcely the sort of man to court 
^ snub, but so fixed in his mind was the 
idea that Bertha had been working this 
change, that he was determined to make one 
more effort to put matters on their former 
footing. 
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He took the girPs cold hand in his and 
pressed it gently. 

" We are both victims, I snspect ; don't let 
Bertha Leigh succeed in estranging those 
who might otherwise be Mends." 

Pettita snatched her hand roughly away. 

"Don't dare to speak to me in that 
manner," she said, thoroughly roused into 
anger, "why cannot you keep to Mrs. 
Leigh— she was your friend before you ever 
saw me — she is more fit to talk to you than 
I am — ^in fact I never want to see you any 
more, and I would rather you did not speak 
to me at all, — so please go away, — and don't 
come near me, — or look at me even." 

Pettita was fest breaking down, and, by 
the time she had finished speaking, her last 
incoherent sentences ended in a sob. 

" My poor sweet child, how glad I shall 
be when your sister comes, she will put 
things straight," was all Lord Avebury ven- 
tured to say. 

"For me, yes," went on Pettita, "but 
not for you, for I hate you, and when onca 
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I leave this house I trust I shall never see 
you again/' 

"I am so sorry," he said gravely, "that 
our acquaintance has been fraught with so 
much annoyance to you, but believe me 
indeed it is not my fault." 

" Whose fault is it then ?" she asked, " not 
mine I am sure; but I would rather not 
discuss the matter with you, all I ask you 
is to leave me in peace and not speak to me 
at all. Now, perhaps you will let me go and 
call Mrs. Leigh." 

" For the future, then, are we to be 
enemies ? " 

" Yes, though that is a nasty word ; better 
call it strangers." 

" And I who had hoped so ardently for a 
nearer and a dearer name, — ^little one, may 
you never feel a disappointment such as you 
are inflicting now." 

Pettita looked at him fixedly for two or 
three minutes, then she stamped her foot 
angrily. 

" li is too bad," she cried, " why should 
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you make me your butt — your fool — ^I am 
only a countey girl, unversed in the irays of 
your London world, but I have too much 
spirit to be made your laughing stock, Lord 
Avebury. Good morning." 

" My dear Miss St. Orme, this matter has 
gone too far now to be thus abruptly dis- 
missed. One word before you go ; you can 
answer or not as pleases you, but in self- 
vindication let me say that whoever has 
disparaged my conduct in reference to your- 
self has maligned me grievonsly. I have 
never laughed at you, never even spoken of 
you. I have, it is true, carried the re- 
membrance of your sweet young face about 
with me that I might dwell on it fondly 
during my lonely hours ; if that be crime or 
slight all I can say is I humbly crave for- 
giveness, but that I will no more offend I 
will not so readily aver." 

Pettita had turned away from him and 
was listening with downcast eyes ; but she 
did not speak, so he went on, 

" If you still really and seriously wish to 
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see me, talk with me, no more, I must perforce 
bow in submission to your will ; but you wiU 
have destroyed one of my daintiest dreams, 
and in so doing, fair child, will bring me 
many unhappy hours. Yet I scarcely dare 
even plead that you should reconsider the 
matter, I am so much your senior — old 
enough to be your father, in fact — I can 
scarcely expect you will regard me as other 
than a hoary-headed old sinner who has no 
right to ask for your friendship and re- 
gard." 

" It is not that," murmured Pettita get- 
ting very red and stammering, " I don't 
mind how old you are, but — " 

"But what is it then ? Are you jealous 
of my old acquaintance with Bertha Leigh?" 
"No, no," cried Pettita suddenly brought 
back by these words to a vivid recollection 
of the conversation with Bertha, which she 
had almost forgotten while Lord Avebury 
was speaking. 

" No, no, it is a matter of indifference to 
me whether you are or are not Mends with 
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Mrs. Leigh; things have occurred which 
will quite prevent our farther acquaintance. 
I would rather not say what they are, if 
you please," 

Lord Avebury walked to the mantelpiece, 
and leaning his arm on it looked sorrowfully 
at Pettita without speaking. It were unwise 
to press the subject farther, he thought, 
thpugh he had no present intention of giving 
it up. He must trust to time to unravel its 
own mysteries. 

She watched him for a few seconds, then 
she asked softly, 

" ShaU I go for Mrs. Leigh ? " 

^' As you w:ill, Miss St. Orme, — yes, if you 
wish it." 

So they parted, and during the short 
quarter of an hour before Bertha could leave 
her guests and come to him who shall say 
what were his thoughts ! At all events he 
did not move, but was still standing leaning 
on the mantelpiece when she entered the 
room with that velvety feline look which 
was so fascinating-, yet so deceptive. 
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She held out her soft white hand to her 
yisitor, and pressed his just sufficiently to 
mark an interest when she saw the weary, 
somewhat anxious expression , of his face ; 
then she pushed a chair towards him. 

" Sit down, my dear friend, and tell me 
what has happened, I am afraid you are 
tormenting yourself about Ted and his un- 
happy affairs." 

If the truth were told. Lord Avebury had 
entirely forgotten his nephew since he had 
been in Belgrave Street ; he however pulled 
himself together, and plunged at once into 
the subject of the discussion for which he 
had sought this present interview. 

"I have discovered nothing which has 
occasioned me any particular anxiety," he 
said, " but you, my dear Mrs. Leigh, evi- 
dently know far more of Ted and his affairs 
than I do, and I must acknowledge that, 
after what you told me of the Jewish girl, to 
find that she is here a visitor under your 
own roof rather surprised me." 

Mrs. Leigh gave a little rippling laugh. 
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'' Pardon me for saying so, but how 
green all you poor dear men are. So you 
really believed that ? True, she came here 
yesterday to ask my advice, but you do not 
think I could keep a person of that sort in 
this house ? I found a shelter for her, 
where I am sure I hope she will stay out 
of harm's way for the present." 

"How good of you," murmured his 
lordship, looking at her admiringly, and 
feeling as he generally did when with Ber- 
tha that he should like to make the amende 
honorable for wronging her as he frequently 
did in his thoughts when she was absent ; 
"to take such kindly interest in another's 
welfare is indeed Christian charity. I 
suppose you know that Ted has gone abroad 
for an indefinite period." 

" Gone abroad ! you do surprise me. 
When? Did he know of old Jacobsen's 
death?" 

" That I cannot tell you ; I called at his 
rooms after I left here yesterday, and found 
the bird had flown ; but in what way could 
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Jacobsen's death affect him? You do not 
for a moment imagine that he has any 
intention of marrying that girl, a Jewess 
of low birth ? Good Heavens, Mrs, Leigh, 
something must be done to stop this fooUsh 
boy's proceedings. I would not have him get 
into such an entanglement for the world." 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

" Am I not doing even the most impos- 
sible things to try and avert the mischief 
.you so dread, and for whose sake do you 
suppose but for yours ? Ted Bazalgette is 
a nice boy, but you can scarcely imagine 
I would take so lively an interest in him 
save on your account. Trust me, however, 
I will do my best, and if it be possible, he 
shall be alienated fwm this woman." 

" Poor girl I don't be too severe on her, 
she is very handsome." 

^' So you have seen her ? " 

'^In the flesh, no, but — " and he took 
the miniature from his pocket and showed 
it to Bertha. 

She looked at it very attentively for some 
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minutes, as though wrapt in comtemplation 
of the young Jewess' finely chiseUed fea- 
tures; in reality she was wondering how 
she could possess herself of it without asking 
Lord Ayebury to leave it, which she felt 
very sure he would not do, especially when 
she heard that he had brought it out of his 
nephew's room. 

^^ Yes," she said, as though half-talking 
to herself as she still looked at the picture 
which lay in her lap ; " yes, she is very good- 
looking, but I think I know a prettier face, 
don't you ? " 

She looked up at him suddenly, the 
lightning-look came in his eyes. 

" Of course I mean Pettita St. Orme." 

" They are of very different types," was 
all he answered. 

She glanced down once more and went on 
speaking quietly. 

"Is it not a sad misfortune. Lord Ave- 
bury, that women, with scarcely any ex- 
ceptions, have so much falseness in their 
characters ? " 
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" You are not very complilnentary to your 
sex," he answered, with a little forced 
laugh. 

^^ Oh, I don't except myself I assure you, 
I constantly have a fearful struggle to be 
true and loyal ; in fact, I don't know that I 
always succeed even then, but if one tries 
to conquer sin, why, one must escape half 
the punishment; but it is difficult some- 
times to find the right road through the 
brambles, isn't it ? " 

" Indeed yes, I believe so.* He saw 
that this was a preamble, but where it was 
going to lead he could not in the least 
imagine. 

^' Now, you have seen a good deal of the 
world, dear Lord Avebury, and I want you 
to give me a little advice." 

^^ With pleasure, if I can be of any use 
to you." 

"Well, you see I am frequently getting 
myself into trouble through my own foolish- 
ness ; if I could only learn to mind my own 
business and not mix myself up with other 
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people's aflfairs, it would be so much better 
for me. My little trouble now is about 
Pettita St. Orme." 

Lord Avebuiy gave an almost impercep- 
tible start; as though mesmerically, it seemed 
to pass through Bertha's frame, and she went 
on with a little more of asperity in her tone, 

'^ She is, as you know, yoimg and pretty, 
and has the semblance of being imsophisti- 
cated and ingenuous ; but, I am afraid, our 
sweet fair flower is not the woodside violet 
that she seems. I scarcely like to communi- 
cate with her sister, she is such a cold, hard, 
highly principled bit of frigidity, but I 
really do not know what to do to prevent 
the child from getting into mischief. You 
see I feel responsible for her, as well as being 
very fond of her, so I dietermined to ask your 
advice, for I think, like myself, you take an 
interest in her welfare." 

There was a deep flush on his lordship's 
handsome weather-beaten face, but his fea- 
tures were firmly set, "his shaggy brows 
waved dark above his gathered rage." 
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Bertha was just a little Mghtened as 
she looked at him, but she did not regret 
what she had said, for it was true then, he 
did love that girl. 

"Go on, you have not yet told me what 
Miss St. Orme has been doing," he said in 
a smothered voice after there had been a 
short pause. 

" Oh, that would scarcely be fair and is 
quite unnecessary," she answered in her 
blandest accents ; " I do not even quite like 
to give you the name of the man, I only 
want you to tell me how I can stop an 
intrigue of which every well-meaning per- 
son must disapprove ; you see, I have no 
real right to interfere with the girl at 
aU." 

"Send her back to her sister, it is a 
grievous pity that she ever left her," replied 
Lord Avebury decisively. 

"And echo answered ^grievous'" she 
said gaily, "but still I scarcely like to do 
that. You do not know Margaret, she 
would treat the whole matter with a stern- 
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ness which would make the poor child very 
miserable without convincing her of the 
impropriety of her conduct. I hope Ted 
Bazalgette will not be away long, I have set 
my heart on seeing them happily married." 

^^Is he the man about whom Miss St. 
Orme has been incurring your displeasure ? '^ 

" Oh no, it is not an Englishman at all ; 
but I really must not say, I cannot think 
why I told you, for you have not helped me 
a bit, only you see I have adopted a bad 
habit of telling you everything." 

Lord Avebury rose, he was too perturbed 
in mind by these insinuations to make the 
pretty speech the last part of Bertha's sen- 
tence seemed to demand ; he walked to the 
window, out of which he gazed steadfastly 
though there was nothing to be seen but a 
dead wall, — then he began to whistle. Bertha 
lay back in her chair the while and watched 
him. She could have killed Pettita for 
rousing this passion within him, yet she 
gloated over the agony that she saw he 
was suffering. 
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'^ What a lot of worries there are in life/^ 
she said at last, "I wish I did not allow 
them to affect me as they do, I am really 
feeling quite ill about this. If I only knew 
what to do, it would be such a mercy." 

" I am sorry I cannot help you, but you 
see I am not the young lady's guardian, 
and if she will not listen to you she will 
be scarcely likely to heed what I may say.'' 

"Then you recommend me to let events 
take their own course; well, if mischief 
ensues you will be to blame." 

He shrugged his shoulders and shook 
hands with Bertha. He did not choose to 
give utterance to his real sentiments on the 
subject, and he was by no means sufficiently 
self-controlled to give a calm dispassionate 
opinion. 

"Are you really going? wont you stay 
to dinner ? " 

" I am very soiry, I have an engagement, 
in fact I ought to have gone half an hour 
ago ; you forget how long I waited before 
you condescended to appear." 
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She sat on very still and mouse-like for 
some time ; her handsome features expanded 
into a smile, — the Jewish girPs miniature 
was in her lap; taken up with his own 
thoughts, he had forgotten it. 

Lord Avebury had scarcely spoken one 
kind word to her, not one sentence in which 
was contained any deep regard for herself, 
yet she was satisfied; she had sown the 
seeds of alienation from that other, and she 
must indeed have lost her power of fascina- 
tion if he did not in time return to his 
allegiance. 

As the street-door closed, Pettita stood at 
the top of the stairs and listened. 

" She had sent him away from her. Was 
he gone for ever ? " was her thought. 

Could she have known what had been 
passing in Bertha's little sanctum, how 
truly might she have asked the question. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HEAET PBOBINGS. 

EiCHAED Griesnach was sitting by the 
fire in the little drawing room at Woodlands. 
It was almost dark, and he would lose his 
train back to town if he did not soon start 
for the walk to the station, but still he 
lingered there as though walks and stations 
and the busy rush of life were things he had 
no energy to face. Margaret was moving 
about in her noiseless but busy fashion ; she 
had too much to do to sit down calmly for a 
quiet talk, for in two days more she was to 
leave Woodlands for ever, and moreover she 
had grown far too used to Mr. Griesnach's 
presence, of late, to allow it to interrupt her 
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usual avocations. Since Pettita had left he 
had so frequently popped in for an hour or 
two to talk over the child and her welfare, 
and to discuss the arrangement of money 
transactions, that the day seemed long to 
Margaret which did not bring Eichard 
Griesnach's intelligent face to the cottage. 
She was learning to understand his diflterent 
humours thoroughly, and without seeming 
to notice their variety, entered at once into 
the vein in which he was for the moment 
indulging. If he were chatty and full of 
vivacity Margaret would be cheerful and 
pleasant too, in fact she would even discuss 
the pros and cons of the ' Educational Ar- 
gus ' to please him, and had gone so far as 
to promise to help him when she came to 
town. Not that she had changed the very 
least in her views on the subject of women ; 
she still thought, and would ever think, that 
their duty was to be patient retiring and 
unobtrusive, but then their chief vocation 
was to tend the needy, and soothe the 
perturbed, so when Eichard Griesnach's 
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dark moods were on him, it were surely 
a charity to assist him in his work. Of late 
he had however been very cheery and con- 
tented ; that money which he had found for 
the girls had served to clear away some of 
his difficulties, for the thought that they 
were both almost in penury and that ho 
could do but little to help them, had been 
one which ever haunting him had not con- 
tributed to allay the usual irritability of his 
nature. For some little time, then, Mal'garet 
had not seen him so out of spirits and 
captious as he was to day. She feared the 
necessary bustle incidental to an approaching 
departure annoyed him, and strove to keep 
things as quiet as possible till he should be 
gone, but 

" Why don't you go on with your packing, 
don't mind me, I am only a piece of the 
old famiture," was all he said whenever 
she paused and stood beside him for a few 
minutes. 

^^ It is too dark," she had at last replied; 
" besides things are very forward, I shall be 
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quite ready for the move and can easily 
aflford a few minutes for a chat with you ; I 
shall not have to slave for it to-morrow, so 
don't be afraid. Oh, how glad I shall be to 
have the child with me again! I have 
missed her bright sallies, I assure you, though 
I have said so little about the matter — 
every one seemed to think it was for her 
good she should go to London to Mrs. 
Leigh." 

" It was a mistake,'' he answered curtly. 

" Oh, Mr. Griesnach, don't say that now ; 
it was a pity we did not find it out 
before.'' 

"It is not your fault, you always were 
against it," he answered, " it is mine. Your 
good sense ought never to have been dis- 
regarded, the child should have remained 
under the shadow of your wing." 

" Good gracious, I hope she is not think- 
ing any more about the stage — that is my 
constant dread." 

" No ; that subject is, I fancy, quite given 
up, but the child is not happy, I saw her 
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this morning for a few minutes and she 
would scarcely speak to me, all her bright 
spirits seemed to have forsaken her, and 
even when I told her I was coming here she 
sent no message to you." 

Margaret smUed and wondered to herself 
why people had so many whims ; her old 
experience told her that Pettita was almost 
as uncertain in her humours as was Eichard 
Griesnach himself, and she did not doubt 
that this mode of treating the little man was 
mere caprice. Perhaps she had discovered 
that he was mad enough to care about her, 
and if so she was scarcely likely to en- 
courage him by being over-pleasant. 

" Oh, you smile, but it is no laughing 
matter, I assure you. If you were not 
coming to town soon I should ask you to 

come at once." 

" I went up hurriedly before and only got 
sent back again for my pains," was Mar- 
garet's reply. "Mrs. Leigh thinks herself 
more capable of guiding my young sister 
through the difiSculties of life than I am." 
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" Mrs. Leigh is a clever, charming woman ; 
worldly-wise, too, in no ordinary sense of the 
word." 

"Are you beginning to lose faith in 
her?" asked Margaret surprised into the 
question by this very much more temperate 
eulogium on Mrs. Leigh than any she had 
previously heard from Mr. Griesnach. 

" She has her good points and she has her 
bad ones," he answered. 

Eichard Griesnach was far too intelligent 
a man to be much in Belgrave Street with- 
out having his eyes opened to some of 
Bertha's short-comings, and though he had 
by no means discovered them all, yet he was 
not nearly so warm an admirer of the fair 
widow as he had been at the outset. She 
probably herself had loosened the chain, for, 
somewhat bored by his conversation, she had 
not taken the same pains to retain him as 
her devoted servant. 

"We all have good and evil strongly 
admixed in our characters," said M!argaret 
quietly. "Why should Mrs. Leigh be ex- 
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pected to be exempt ? But what has this 
to do with my sister ? " 

"Do you remember Prince Charming?" 
Mr. Griesnach asked suddenly, as though fol- 
lowing the train of his own thoughts rather 
than listening to what his companion was 
saying. 

"Yes, but I never saw anything par- 
ticularly charming about him, he is only a 
boy, as Pettita says." 

"He came to me in great trouble the 
other day, he has been getting into the hands 
of the Jews and has had to take himself out 
of the country. A friend of mine, one 
Jenkins, is trying to settle his affairs for 
him. 

" Indeed ! " ejaculated Margaret, to whom 
Ted Bazalgette's affairs were very unin- 
teresting. 

" Very odd he should come to me of all 
men, isn't it ? It seems like a fate." 

"I don't understand. Why should he 
not go to you ? " 

" Do you mean to say the child has not 
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told you that he is one of her admirers? 
Mrs. Leigh says a serious one." 

*' Never. On the contrary, whenever she 
does mention him it is in rather disparaging 
terms, in fact I have reproved her more 
than once for making fun of him." 

"That is the way of you women," answered 
Mr. Griesnach, " you always seem to laugh 
at what you revere the inost." 

" I dont think she cares about him, but 
under any circumstances it must be stopped. 
In the hands of the Jews, and an admirer of 
Pettita's ! — the thing must be forbidden at 
once." 

"My dear Margaret, that is your great 
fault, you are too decided," he said queru- 
lously," one is afraid of speaking to you 
because you are instantly ready to put your 
foot on a thing and stamp it out, quite for- 
getting that there is a chance of the fire 
rekindling. You and I will never agree — I 
don't believe in the possibility of crushing 
all feeling at will." 

Margaret looked at him for a moment, 
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aen steadily into the fire before she an- 
swered quietly, 

'' No, perhaps not, but feelings can be re- 
pressed and made subservient to duty." 

^^ I have been fighting with that word 
all my life; it has never brought me any 
happiness, yet I suppose you would say I 
ought to be contented and pleased with my 
lot, — thank God, in fact, thai; I am what I 
am." 

^^We must accept the inevitable," was 
her calm reply; "it were wiser to do so 
cheerfully." 

"Do you call that philosophy or religion?" 

" Both," she answered smiling. 

Margaret knew of old that Eichard Gries- 
nach's religious principles were of too lax a 
a nature to be used in argument ; besides, 
she scarcely felt herself capable of fencing 
with him, so she generally took Moral 
Philosophy as a sort of neutral ground 
whereon to meet him when he began to rail 
at and rebel against the decrees of Provi- 
dence. 

VOL. II. E 
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"Ah, if you had to change places with 
me for a week I doubt if you would be more 
patient than I am," he went on testily. 

" Very probably not, yet I would change 
places with you gladly if it were possible* 
To see you vigorous and in the position 
your talents could command, I would will- 
ingly take upon myself the burden of your 
infirmities ; but since that cannot be, Is till 
would help you, if you will let me, to bear 
your trials resignedly." 

" How is that possible when eveiy gate is 
closed to me, every arena too crowded for 
the cripple ?'^ 

" There is always happiness to be found 
for every one, if we only set ourselves 
steadfastly to find it and don't go hunting 
about in far-off places and envying our 
neighbours their share." 

*' Mine would be with Pettita," was the 
little man's answer as he began to poke 
vigorously at the fire. 

Margaret's sorrowful face grew graver 
than usual. 
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^^I wish it could be so for both your 
Bakes." 

" But you think not," he said, taking her 
up quickly. 

" It would bring no happiness to you," 
was her answer. 

"Never mind me. Would it make her 
happy do you think ? " 

Margaret did not speak for a minute, but 
walked away to the window. 

" I would rather you found it all out for 
yourself/' she said at last, " you have made 
me somewhat uneasy about this young Baro- 
net. I wish I were with the child." 

"You are annoyed at the idea of her 
caring for Bazalgette, and you walk away 
and grow silent whenever I talk of plead- 
ing my cause. I cannot make you out, 
Margaret, I expect you do not wish the 
child to marry at all, in order that she may 
always remain with you." 

Margaret's eyes for a moment filled with 
tears, though it was so dark he could not 
see them. How strange it is that people in 

E 2 
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this world who have the very greatest regard 
for each other will wound each other's feel- 
ings by tart pointed speeches. Margaret, 
who would have lain down her life for either 
of them, and who was self-sacrificing and 
heroic to a fault, felt the injustice of the 
remark, but she answered with her usual 
meekness, 

" I will never stand in the way of any 
marriage which will bring happiness to Pet- 
tita." 

" Then if you really thought she could 
find it with me, you would advocate my 
cause and urge her to accept me ? '' 

Once more Margaret paused, then she 
answered in a very low voice, 

'' Yes, if I thought so." 

He evidently liked neither the tone nor 
the answer, for he got up and began to 
shamble about the room as was his wont 
when he was over excited. 

"You will lose your train, — shall I put on 
my hat and walk with you to the station ? '' 
she said at last, ever practical notwithstand- 
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ing the strong under-current of feeling 
which had been preceptible in* the conver- 
sation of the last few minutes. 

^^ So you want to get rid of me ? Well, I 
have no right to torment you with my hopes 
and fears." 

She made no direct reply, but prepared 
to accompany him as though she had not 
heard this last remark, which she treated as 
it deserved, ascribing it to mere irritability 
of brain. Her own nature was so calm and ' 
self-controlled that she generally managed 
to avoid the retort which not unfrequently 
commences a quarrel. In two or three 
minutes they stood at the door together. 

" It is very late for you to walk back by 
yourself," he suggested, "why should you 
see me off ? " 

" Never mind, I am not afraid. Next time 
you wiU come and meet me — ^in London, the 
day after to-morrow. Bring the child with 
you." 

So they strolled on to the station together, 
talking but seldom, and then on indifferent 
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subjects ; they shook hands at the gate, she 
did not wait till the train should come up, 

" Au revoiTj Margaret," he said, ^' to have 
you both in town will be happiness. Yes, 
you are right, life is not altogether a 
blank." 

*' Stick to the ^ Argus ' and work heartily 
at it," were her parting words of advice, 
"there is nothing so wholesome as honest 
work." 

For a minute or two she watched him till 
she lost sight of him in the darkness, then 
she commenced her solitary walk; slowly she 
sauntered on, for almost the last time was 
she treading that road which she had known 
since childhood. The moon was just rising 
brightly behind the trees and cast a pale 
light on Margaret's face, down which the 
tears were fast trickKng. No one perhaps 
had ever seen Margaret cry, but she was 
alone and there was no reason why she 
should repress her emotions. She had been 
preaching philosophy and contented endur- 
ance to Mr. Griesnach, but in her lonely 
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hours she was frequently compelled to recog- 
nise how difficult was the struggle. Her 
own life, as far as it seemed to lay mapped 
out before her, was a blank. The ^ money 
which had raised an ecstasy of joy in 
Pettita's heart was no particular cause of 
rejoicing to her, except as far as Pettita her- 
self was concerned, — true all the bills would 
be paid, but then ^Othello's occupation 
would be gone,' and few knew how Margaret 
dreaded that new London life on which she 
was now so soon to enter. No one seemed 
to care much about her, no one seemed to 
seek her except when they were in trouble 
and she could help them, even Pettita, .the 
child in whom her every thought had been 
centred for years, would soon form fresh ties 
to which her love for Margaret would only 
be secondary. It was but seldom she gave 
way to such a train of thought as this, but all 
natures, even disciplined ones such as Mar- 
garet's was, are prone to occasional weak- 
ness. The sight of the confusion in the 
cottage, however, recalled her to herself, and 
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in the work she had recommended to 
Eichard Griesnach she found a safety-valve 
for those superfluous thoughts which might 
otherwise have proved an irksome burden. 
Work, ay, work ; though the bills wiU in 
future be paid without an eflEbrt, Margaret 
will not be able to lie back and rest on her 
ears. She will see for herself before she has 
been in London long that Eichard Gries- 
nach's trouble about Pettita's altered manner 
is no imaginary one. She will be more 
puzzled to get the sun to shine once more 
through the shadows which envelope that 
much-loved child, than she had even been 
when she used to strive so hard to make a 
tiny modicum of cash pay two different and 
troublesome creditors. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

FORGET ! 

Sir Edward Bazalgette had gone abroad, 
it could therefore matter little to Mrs. Leigh 
whether Mimi returned to her duty in the 
old house or whether she stayed on at Mrs. 
Kelly's. So the poor girl, tormented by 
many anxious and conflicting thoughts, went 
back to Naomi and Keuben in that hushed 
abode till she became almost as one dis- 
traught. No line had reached her from Sir 
Edward, and feeling certain as she did that 
he must have heard of her affliction, she 
never ceased to condenm him for his cruelty, 
nor did the recollection of Bertha's insinua- 
tions leave her mind for a moment. ^^ If she 
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were only dead, he might marry that other 
woman," was Mimi's wail, " and perhaps in 
her grave he might love her better than while 
she was alive and in his way. Oh, what a 
useless wretched life was hers I She had 
hastened her father's death by her deceit 
and weakness, and had afforded happiness 
to no one, for the very man for whose 
sake she had betrayed her aged parent 
had turned against her now, and would 
marry a daughter of his own race and 
people if she were only safely out of his 
path." 

Such were some of poor Mimi's constant 
thoughts and upbraidings, and very wearily 
passed the hours. At last she received the 
hasty note Sir Edward had written on the 
eve of his sudden departure, but it served 
in no way to raise the cloud which seemed 
to hang hopelessly over her ; on the contrary, 
under the circumstances it tended to increase 
its weight, for in it he bade her guard the 
secret of their marriage faithfully, and, if she 
loved him, reveal it to no one until he gave 
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her leave. And so she sat pondering there 
alone ; he had left her for an indefinite period 
and given her no address so that she might 
write to him, she could therefore only wait 
in patience for his return ; and in the mean- 
time the perplexities of life were thick 
upon her, for now that the old Jew's body 
had been consigned to its last resting place 
came business annoyances of every sort and 
kind. Mimi was rich, surpassing in riches 
women's ordinary possessions, but the know- 
ledge gave her no pleasure. Her father had 
intended to have cut her off, on account of 
her supposed liaison with a Gentile, or where- 
fore those parchments which lay scattered 
on the table before him, and the idea that 
death alone had saved her from poverty was 
ghastly and bewildering. 

Bertha Leigh had unwittingly done her a 
good turn when she had introduced her to 
Mrs. Kelly, for Mimi sought once again her 
hospitable roof, and nestling her head on the 
kindly actress' shoulder, wept out her heart 
over her miseries and sorrows, the true 
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history of which she dared not confide to her 
new friend, who saw enough in the girPs 
forlorn, lonely position, to account for the 
state of utter dejection and hopeless misery 
from which she strove vainly to rouse 
her. 

At last Bertha Leigh came again. She 
had been too much engaged of late with that 
other business which was so much nearer 
home to trouble herself about Mimi ; except 
that in stopping her intimacy with Sir 
Edward she was conferring a favour on his 
uncle, she would never have given her 
another thought. She would go, however, to 
Mrs. Kelly, she thought, one morning, and 
ask for tidings. Ted might return at any 
moment ; it would be well to learn how far 
Mrs. Kelly had succeeded in that work of 
salvation for the Jewess which she had so 
readily undertaken. She found them both 
seated together in Mrs. Kelly's den, but the 
sight of her face was no welcome one to 
Mimi, who, though she had been more or 
less bewitched by Bertha Leigh's fasci- 
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nations, yet could not altogether forget that 
it was from her lips she had first received 
hints about Edward Bazalgette's unfaithful- 
ness. 

She returned Mrs. Leigh's warm embrace 
with scant cordiality, and though she 
thanked her for her kind interest in her, she 
half-dreaded the while what she might be 
called upon to listen to before their interview 
should be at an end. And well she might, 
for Bertha, under the cover of extreme 
urbanity, was more than usually spiteful on 
that especial morning. She had not been 
as successful in her schemes concerning Lord 
Avebury as she had altogether hoped. His 
visits to Belgrave Street had been almost 
discontinued during the last few days ; when 
he did call, too, it was at an hour when he 
knew the ladies would be out, and she had 
that morning received a note from him, 
saying that he was gone to the Abbey ; so 
she resolved to look up Mimi and see if she 
could not gather some information which 
might serve to awaken his lordship and 
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bring him back, not only to town but to a 
sense that he could not get on without her 
assistance. She talked gay little platitudes 
for some time, then gave Mrs. Kelly a 
gentle hint that she wished to be alone with 
the girl. As the door closed on the be- 
nevolent actress Mimi shivered, for she felt 
that words which she dreaded to hear were 
about to be spoken, yet she had not the 
energy of purpose to bid Bertha Leigh 
keep silence and leave the issues of her life 
to unravel themselves without extraneous 
assistance. 

First, of necessity, came the sympathising 
tones, 

" Poor darling love, how I sorrow for 
you, you have scarcely been out of my 
thoughts for days." 

Mimi winced; she had already learnt 
that sympathy from Mrs. Leigh usually 
brought more sorrow in its train; then 
came the question, 

" Has Ted Bazalgette been to see you ? " 

Mimi looked at her in astonishment. Did 
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she not know that he was out of England ? 
She only shook her head, however; she 
scarcely dared trust herself to speak. 

"Better so," continued Bertha; "my 
dear sweet pet it seems cruel, very cruel 
to say so, especially now when you are in 
such trouble, but how I do wish you could 
go away somewhere in the country and 
forget him." 

" Go away somewhere and forget him," 
echoed Mimi dreamily ; " forget — ah, that 
is too difficult, lady, though my poor aching 
head is so confused with all this misery that 
sometimes I fancy I shall lose my senses ; 
it were a mercy, perhaps." 

" Nonsense child, cheer up ; you have 
youth and happiness before you yet, — with 
your wealth surely you cannot pine long ? " 

The Jewess roused up as though the 
thought of money stung her to the quick. 

" To the dogs with the vile dross I " she 
said violently, " do you think gold that has 
been obtained under a curse can bring a 
blessing ? " 
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" You must bury all the past, my love, if 
you would enjoy the future ; how thankful 
we women should be that we, most of us, 
have such a facility for forgetting." 

"A facility to forget," repeated Mimi; 
" my God, shall I ever forget my father's 
dying hours ? His curses, his upbraidings, 
seem to ring in my ears, till that forgetful- 
ness you seem to think so easy would be 
Heaven's kindest boon." 

" Time and change of scene will restore 
your peace ere long," sedd Bertha quietly ; 
^^ especially if you put your shoulder strength- 
fully to the wheel, and obey your dead 
father's wishes." 

Mimi looked up enquiringly. 

"Break off your acquaintance with Sir 
Edward Bazalgette." 

*' It is impossible," was the decided 
answer. 

"Impossible? my love, you mean it is 
impossible, if you have any self-pride, that 
you can go on with it. He is evidently 
tired of the little amusement ; you will not 
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surely be so unwomanly as to force him to 
notice you ? " 

^^\ do not, cannot believe it," cried the 
girl fiercely. 

**Do you want a proof?'' and Bertha 
took the miniature from her pocket and laid 
it in the young Jewess' lap, " you gave 
him that I think? How does it come to 
be in the possession of another woman if he 
is still faithful in his love for you ? " 

Mimi bent her head on her clasped hands 

and sat silently without moving. 
Bertha put her arm round her. 

" Are you convinced, my poor darling 
child? Oh! how my heart bleeds for you; 
do not hate me for telling you the truth, it 
is for your own good ; believe me the day 
will come when you will thank me for it, 
and rejoice that my friendly voice warned 
you while there was yet time." 

Mimi rose at these words and stood erect 
before her; her face was pale, stem, and 
cold, there were no traces of tears in the 
wild eyes with which she looked on Bertha. 
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" I can never thank you, lady, for this 
moming^s work; please leave me now and 
let me think in solitude and wrestle with my 
God in prayer, before I shall decide what use 
I shall make of the knowledge you have 
brought me to-day." 

" My dear Mimi, this is foolish, you must 
not take things so seriously, to ordeals of 
this sort every woman is subject." 

Mimi waved her hand deprecatingly. 

^^I can bear no more, be kind and leave 
me to myself.'* 

Bertha slipped the miniature back in her 
pocket, it might be useful in the fiiture ; 
then she kissed the girl, who stood like a 
statue and let her do as she would, but 
returned none of her caresses — at last she 
walked to the door, but turned round be- 
fore opening it ; she did not quite like the 
aspect of affairs, this summary dismissal 
was not exactly what she had bargained for. 
She had intended to be accepted as the one 
only friend to help Mimi oyer the dangerous 
places, and if she was determined to struggle 
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across them by herself naturally Mrs. Leigh 
did not feel very sure what means she might 
take to accomplish her object. 

When she looked back Mimi was still 
standing in the same attitude, gazing into 
space with those large eyes of hers. 

"Do let me stay and help you?" once 
more pleaded Bertha in her gentlest voice. 

No answer came, so she ventured back 
to the girl's side and repeated the ques- 
tion. 

*^Tou cannot help me, you are ignorant 
of all my feelings. If what you have told 
me is the truth, it were better you had 
buried it than revealed it to me ; if you 
have lied, then God grant you may one day 
suffer the agony of mind you have seen fit 
to impose on me." 

Bertha staggered as though these words 
were a prophecy of evil hours to come. 
There was something so imposing in the 
look of the grand young Jewess as she stood 
over her in that attitude of wrath, that she 
fairly quailed before her, and stammering a 
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a few almost uninteUigible words of re- 
gret, she once more turned towards the 
door. Doubtless she breathed more freely 
when it was closed between them, for 
Bertha was scarcely used to receive the 
treatment she deserved, and was, moreover, 
a sorry coward, notwithstanding her love 
of finesse and intrigue. 

Once left alone, Mimi threw herself on a 
small sofa, and with her head buried among 
the cushions lay there motionless for a long 
half-hour, during which Bertha was talking 
to Mrs. Kelly in an adjoining room, and 
urging her to persuade Mimi to go into 
the country for a while, as she felt sure 
an entire change was the only thing that 
would restore her equanimity and peace of 
mind. 

By the time Bertha had finished her argu- 
ments and had bidden Mrs. Kelly farewell, 
Mimi had roused herself from her state of 
despondent thought and had determined on 
her plan of action for the future. All traces 
of violent emotion were gone when Mrs. 
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Kelly returned, and she was seated at a 
small table writing rapidly and determinedly, 
as though, having once made up her mind 
what she should do, she dared give herself 
na farther opportunity to reflect. 

There was a stem hard expression in her 
face as she looked up at Mrs. Kelly, a 
commanding tone and gesture as she asked 
her to sit down and wait a moment till she 
had finished her letter, for she had business 
of importance to discuss with her. 

The good actress was perplexed, and 
during the few moments she sat waiting 
there she resolved not to lose sight of the 
girl, but to watch her as carefully as though 
she were her own child. She, wise woman 
that she was, was beginning to have her 
doubts of Bertha Leigh's probity. 

" I have written for the man of business 
who is arranging my poor father's affairs, 
you will not object to my having a private 
interview with him?" she asked at last, 
somewhat formally, when she had finished 
her letter. 
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" Certainly not, my child. Has anything 
of importance occurred?'^ 

Mimi paused for a moment, she longed to 
tell Mrs. Kelly everything and ask her 
advice, but Edward Bazalgette's last letter 
was before her eyes, and she felt she dared 
not disobey, so she answered coldly, 

"It is necessary I should form some 
plans for the future. I intend to go abroad 
at once with Naomi, leaving everything to 
my lawyer to settle. My father had con- 
fidence in him, so surely I may have." 

" Abroad. You and Naomi alone ?" 

It suddenly flashed across Mrs. Kelly ^s 
mind that she was going to join Sir Edward, 
who, she had heard from Mrs. Leigh, was 
wandering about somewhere on the Con- 
tinent. 

^^Why not? The God of Israel will 
watch over me there as here.'^ 

" But alone, child. Old Naomi is no 
protectress for you." 

" 1 have no other," she murmured almost 
inaudibly. 
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There was a short silence, broken at length 
by Mrs. Kelly, who said hurriedly, 

"ShaUIgowithyou?" 

"Will you? Oh! I dared not ask it; 
how could I expect you to make such a 
sacrifice for me, a stranger, as to give up all 
your avocations and Mends ?'^ 

" I have not many pupils just now, and I 
think I could arrange to be absent for a 
short time at all events, so that I might see 
you safely established with some of your 
own friends." 

"Thanks, thanks, dear lady. Oh! the 
Archangels have sent you to help me. For 
the first time I am grateful that I have 
wealth at my command, since it will prevent 
you from suffering pecuniary losses on my 
account; but it must not be only for a 
time,'^ she continued, coming up and kneel- 
ing at her friend^s side as she grew more 
and more energetic in her talk, " it must be 
for months, perhaps years, for as long as we 
both live. You will let me be your child, you 
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will call me by your name, merge my identity 
into yours ? " 

The actress looked at her and smiled, she 
was used to dealing with youth and knew 
many of its wild vagaries, but she could 
not on the moment understand why Mimi 
wished so thoroughly to change her very 
nature. 

"Ah! I forget," cried the girl, as she 
saw the smile, "I am not of your race 
and people. I am ' Miriam, a daughter of 
Israel,' accursed and an outcast in the 
eyes of Gentiles; better let me go with 
Naomi." 

""We will go together," answered the 
actress decidedly ; " but we will enter into 
no bond for the future ; uncontrolled by us 
it will doubtless work out issues which we 
cannot now foresee." 

So it was settled they were to start 
speedily for Paris, taking old Naomi with 
them as an attendant. Mrs. Kelly was young 
for her years, so she entered readily into the 
girl's plan that they should avoid the beaten 
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track, and from Paris they were to wander 
in wild parts. Mimi trusted that she might 
thus remain undiscovered for awhile; her 
hope was that in time she might be able to 
circulate a report of her own death, for her 
conversation with Bertha that morning had 
determined her to free Edward Bazalgette at 
all hazards from his bondage to herself. She 
had suffered much, done much for him 
already, the only sin she felt she could not 
commit for his sake was self-murder, a crime 
which to a Jew is even more awful than to a 
Christian ; so she must have recourse to 
stratagem, and through her supposed death 
free the path which should lead him to 
happiness with another. 

Three days more and she would depart 
from England without leaving any sign, any 
wordforSirEdward whenhe should return, — 
yet those three days were filled with thoughts 
for him. She bade the lawyer, whom she 
could trust so faithfully, she said, reveal the 
address she should send him from time to 
time to no one ; but she careftdly, as fex as 
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her scant knowledge of business matters 
permitted, went into the subject of Sir 
Edward^s money relations with her father, 
and gave orders that he should at once be 
freed from all liabilities, and the debts to 
Mr. Fenton liquidated forthwith. Vainly 
did her legal adviser represent that she was 
thus considerably reducing her fortune, she 
haughtily bade him be silent, telling him 
she was under personal obligations to Sir 
Edward which no money could acquit ; she 
did not vouchsafe the information that she 
had given him the right to take it all if he 
only chose to come and claim it. Finally 
Bhe wrote a note to Marcia Fenton, telling 
her she was about to leave England, and 
requesting her, as a woman of business 
habits, to see that her orders were faithfully 
carried out, and Sir Edward's old family 
acres freed from the mortgages which 
oppressed them. 

Thus ended the monetary transactions as 
far as Mimi could act, till papers were sent 
abroad, which must follow her, to be signed ; 
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but one thing yet remained for which her 
heart longed. 

Again she donned an old bonnet and veil, 
and this time sallied forth alone. Mrs. 
Kelly^s Bohemian instincts saw no cause to 
prevent it, though it was growing dusk, and 
Mimi's beauty was of no ordinary character. 
She took a cab and drove to the comer of 
Belgrave Street, then walked up to Mrs. 
Leigh's house, dragging a ragged shaWl 
round her as she did so and looking any- 
thing but like the rich heiress that she was. 
She rang the servant's bell, it was answered 
by a woman. 

" She had a message for Miss St. Orme. 
Could she see her for a moment ?^^ said 
Mimi, in a voice trembling from fright. She 
dreaded to meet Bertha, but her longing 
had overcome her fear, and the fates favoured 
her. 

^'Was she the young person from the 
dressmaker ?" asked the maid. ^^ K so. 
Miss St. Orme was in her room waiting for 
her." 
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Mimi followed the attendant upstairs, and 
stood for a moment on the threshold of 
Pettita's door. 

" How late you are, I shall have scarcely 
time to dress for dinner," was the querulous 
remark as Pettita turned round ; still Mimi 
did not move till the door was closed and 
the servant had left the room, then she 
threw up her veil. 

" Why you are not the dressmaker after 
all, who are you?" 

"Don^t be frightened, I have a message 
for you, that is all." 

"What is the matter? Is Madge ill? 
Why do you stare at me so ?^' 

" No one is ill," answered Mimi, who did 
not know who Madge was. 

She slipped a splendid ring set in bril- 
liants from her finger, and held it out to 
Pettita. 

" To give this into your hand is my 
mission," she continued, still looking fixedly 
at the young girl whom she had dared so 
much to see. 
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"For me, that ring? I do not understand. 
Who sent it?" 

" It comes from one who loves you 
dearly," was the answer. 

Pettita blushed crimson, she instantly 
thought of Lord Avebury. 

"I cannot, will not, take it. It is an 
impertinence," she cried. "Who are you? 
Why do you bring it?" 

"That I cannot tell you-; and as for im- 
pertinence, do not imagine insults where 
none are intended, lady. I have fulfilled my 
mission, now I must depart, farewell," and 
she turned and left the room before Pettita 
could recover from her astonishment. 

The ring lay on the table where Mimi 
had placed it on Pettita's refusal to take it. 
She stood and looked at it; what could this 
all mean, was it a dream ? And this woman, 
who was she ? Why had Lord Avebury, 
for she could have come from no one else, 
chosen such an emissary ? The first bell for 
dinner rang, she locked the ring hastily in 
her dressing-case, and wondered as she went 
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downstairs what could be going to happen 
next, and whether that woman would ever 
cross her path again. 

Oh ! how thankful she was that Madge 
was to arrive on the morrow. 
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